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And they read from the book, from the law of God, clearly and gave the 
‘sense, so that the people understood the reading (Nehemiah 8:8). — 


The grass withers, the Hower fades; but the word of our God will stand 
for ever (Isaiah 40:8). 


All scripture is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, equipped for every good work (II Timothy 3:16-17). 
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The Cover... 


The group of men in the cover picture are members of the Old 
Testament Section of the Standard Bible Committee at work on 
the translating and revising of the books of the Old Testament. 


The members of the Committee in the cover picture are: (left to 
right) George Dahl (Congregational), James Muilenburg (Con- 
gregational), Julius A. Bewer (Congregational), J. Philip Hyatt 
(Disciples of Christ), Fleming James (Protestant Episcopal), 
Luther A. Weigle, chairman (Lutheran), Millar Burrows (Pres- 
byterian), Harry M. Orlinsky (Jewish), Herbert G. May (Con- 
gregational), and William A. Irwin (Methodist). 


In 1929 the International Council of Religious Education chose 
a committee of sixteen outstanding biblical scholars to begin 
the preparation of a revised version of the Bible. Despite several 
personnel changes and one five-year interruption, the work con- 
tinued to its culmination: the publication of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament in 1946 and of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Old Testament in 1952. 


“The Revised Standard Version,” by Dr. Hyatt (page 1), dis- 
cusses the objectives and work of the Committee. “Archaeology 
and the Bible,”’ by James L. Kelso (page 8), notes contributions 
of modern archaeology to the understanding of the Scriptures. 


The verses from Proverbs, on pages 11, 18, 19. 31, and 47. 
are from the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament. 





“Forbidden Literature,” after the painting by Karel Ooms. Reading the Bible translations of Wycliffe, Tyndale, or 
Luther was an offense in England punishable by burning at the stake. (Schoenfeld Collection, from Three Lions.) 


The Revised Standard Version 


By - Philip Hyatt Member of Old Testament Section, Standard Bible Committee 


WE are living in a period of great interest and 
activity in Bible translation. Indeed, there is prob- 
ably more activity now than there has been at any 
time since the “classical” period of Bible trans- 


lation, which extended from the date of the pub- 
lication of Tyndale’s New Testament in 1525 to 
publication of the King James Version in 1611. 

It has been estimated that, since the turn of 
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the century, at least one new translation of the 
Bible, or of one of the Testaments, has appeared 
every year. 

The American Standard Version was published 
in 1901. Shortly afterward, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament appeared. Since then, we 
have seen the publication of James Moffatt’s 
translation of the whole Bible, the version pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press which 
contains Goodspeed’s New Testament and the 
Old Testament as translated by a group of 
scholars under the editorship of J. M. P. Smith, 
the Bible in Basic English, and many others. Two 
years ago Jehovah’s Witnesses published their 
own translation of the New Testament under the 
title, New World Translation of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures, in which the divine name 
Jehovah appears frequently. 

One of the most interesting modern develop- 
ments in Bible translation has been the appear- 
ance of several translations by Roman Catholics. 
Father Spencer has translated the New Testa- 
ment, and Father Knox has published a version 
of the whole Bible. The Confraternity Version 
of the New Testament is now available, and a 
committee of Roman Catholic scholars is working 
on a new translation of the Old Testament from 
the original languages, of which Genesis and 
Psalms have already appeared in print. In 1943, 


“St. Jerome in the Desert,” by Pietro da Cortona. Jerome 
(about 340-420) translated the Bible into Latin from 
the original languages—Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. 
This translation, the Vulgate, was the outstanding ac- 
complishment of the pre-Reformation Church in the 
field of biblical scholarship. (Photo from Three Lions.) 





a Papal Encyclical was issued which gave the 
blessing of the Pope to the use of the original 
Hebrew and Greek in making Catholic transla- 
tions of the Bible, although the Latin Vulgate 
continues to be used in the services of the church. 

A Jewish translation of the Old Testament was 
published by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America in 1917. This has proved to be of great 
interest, not only to Jews but also to Christians. 

The latest authorized version of the Bible in 
the tradition of the King James Version will 
make its appearance this month. This is the Re- 
vised Standard Version. It is the result of the 
labors of thirty-two scholars who began in 1929. 
The New Testament was published six years ago, 
and the complete Bible will now be available. 
More than two million copies of the New Testa- 
ment have been purchased, and the first edition 
of the whole Bible was the largest printing of 
the Bible ever to be made, approximately a mil- 
lion copies. 

All of these modern translations of the Bible 
have been produced for two reasons. 

First, the developments which have taken place 
in the English language since the publication of 
earlier versions, particularly the King James 
Version, have made them more or less obsolete. 
Because English is used in so many parts of the 
earth by so many people, it is very much a living 


‘and growing medium of expression. Some words 


have dropped out of the language or changed their 
meaning. New words have been introduced. Thus, 
a version produced in the seventeenth century 
is now filled with many obscure and obsolete 
words and phrases. It is estimated that there are 
at least three hundred words in the King James 
Version which do not have the same meaning 
today that they had at the time that version was 
made. 

It is possible for anyone to understand the 
King James Version who has an unabridged dic- 
tionary at his elbow, but it should not be neces- 
sary for one to need such a help in reading the 
Bible. Furthermore, a Bible which is in archaic 
language is likely to sound like a voice from the 
ancient past which does not have relevance to 
the pressing problems of our own day. 

The second reason for new translations is the 
development of biblical scholarship, that is, prog- 
ress in understanding the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures and the discovery of manuscripts which 
lead us back closer to the original text of the 
Bible. Some of the most important manuscripts 
of both the Old and New Testaments have been 
discovered within the past twenty years. All of 
us are accustomed to the fact that experts and 
scholars in various fields, such as chemistry or 
physics, make progress in understanding their 
subject. The same thing is true in the field of 
biblical scholarship. No book has been studied 
with as much devotion and care as the Bible. We 
can translate and understand the Bible better 











“A Forerunner of the Reformation,” after a painting by W. F. Yeames. John Wycliffe (1320-1384) sent out 
itinerant preachers with his English translation of the Vulgate Bible. (Schoenfeld Collection, from Three Lions.) 


today than at any time in our Christian history. 

The present writer has had the privilege of 
being associated with the Old Testament Section 
of the Standard Bible Committee since 1945. The 
members of this committee believe and hope that 
this version incorporates at least five character- 
istics which commend it to the use of Christians 
in all parts of the English-speaking world. Those 
five characteristics are the following: 


1. The Revised Standard Version is an accurate 
version. Perhaps the most important character- 
istic of any translation, whether it be of the Bible 
or of any other book, is accuracy. A translation 
should represent as honestly and as accurately as 
possible the meaning of the original author. The 
Standard Bible Committee has spared no pains 
in its attempt to make its version as accurate as a 
committee of scholars can make it. On many oc- 
casions the committee spent an hour or more in 
careful consideration of a single verse of the 
Bible, in order to understand the meaning and 
then to translate that meaning into English. 


No one should claim for any version of the 
Bible complete accuracy. There are some single 
words and verses of the Old Testament, for ex- 
ample, whose meaning we do not understand for 
certain. A great effort has been made, however, to 
incorporate the results of the best scholarship in 
this version. 

2. The Revised Standard Version is based on 
the oldest available manuscripts of the Bible. It 
is unfortunately true that we do not possess a 


A portrait of Johann Gutenberg (1400-1468), inventor 
of movable type in Europe. The Gutenberg Bible (a 
Latin Vulgate) was probably the first complete book 
produced on his press. (Photo from Three Lions.) 














single book of the Bible written in the handwrit- 
ing of its author. Some of the manuscripts are 
separated by many centuries from their authors, 
but the progress of biblical scholarship has been 
in the direction of getting closer and closer to the 
original text. 

Some of the earliest manuscripts of the New 
Testament in Greek were discovered in the 1930’s, 
the Chester Beatty manuscripts. Some of them 
are approximately a century earlier than pre- 
viously known manuscripts. They have been 
available for study to the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee. 

As late as 1947, the earliest known manuscripts 
of the Old Testament in Hebrew came to light in 
Palestine. They are a part of the “Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” which include a complete manuscript of 
the Book of Isaiah. Scholars believe that this 
scroll is approximately a thousand years earlier 
than the previously known manuscripts of the 
Old Testament; it is probably from about 100 B.c. 
The Standard Bible Committee has made use of 
the Dead Sea Scroll of the Book of Isaiah, and 
has adopted readings from it in a dozen verses. 

It may seem to be a paradox, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that this newest version of the Bible is 
actually a translation of the oldest known Bible. 
The manuscripts on which it is based are earlier 
and much more reliable than those used by the 
King James translators. 


William Tyndale translated the New Testament from 
Greek to English (1526). Opposition in England forced 
him to do his work on the Continent, and he was 
martyred in 1536. 








Erasmus of Rotterdam, after a painting by Holbein. In 
1516 Erasmus published the first edition of his Greek 
New Testament. (Schoenfeld Collection, from Three 
Lions. ) 


In the New Testament, for example, one will 
find that the ending of Mark 16: 9-20 is not found 
in the earliest manuscripts. This section of Mark 
is, therefore, printed in italics because it is not 
believed to be an original part of this Gospel. Like- 
wise, John 7:53 through 8:11 is omitted in the 
most ancient manuscripts and thus is printed in 
italics. 

We may well hope that in the future even 
earlier manuscripts will be found, and that future 
translations will be based upon even more ancient 
texts than the Revised Standard Version. 

3. The Revised Standard Version presents the 
words of Scripture in living English. The purpose 
of any translation of the Bible should be to enable 
us to read the words of Scripture in our own 
language. It should not contain words that are 
archaic or obsolete. The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion seeks to present the Bible in present-day 
English. That does not mean that it is “a modern 
speech” translation, or that it uses the most up-to- 
date English or slang. An effort has been made 
to use the simple, enduring words of English. 

Except in prayers addressed to God, this version 
does not use words such as thee, thou, ye, hath,’ 
hast, and the like. We do not speak in such 
language today, and there is no good reason why 
we should continue to read the Bible in such 
language. The Revised Standard Version tries to 
present the Word of Life in living language. 

4. The Revised Standard Version is an au- 
thorized version. It is the second revision of the 











Luther A. Weigle was chairman of the Standard Bible Committee which prepared the Revised Standard Version of 
the Holy Bible. Dr. Weigle is shown presenting the final draft of the first four books of the Old Testament to 





William R. McCulley, president of Thomas Nelson and Sons, publishers of this version. 


King James Version of 1611, the first revision of 
it, for American readers, being the American 
Standard Version of 1901. 

The making and publication of this version 
was originally authorized by the International 
Council of Religious Education. This council was 
a co-operative agency in which forty leading 
denominations of our country participated. When 
the National Council of Churches was formed two 
years ago, this council was incorporated into it as 
the Division of Christian Education. Hence, the 
body under whose authority the Revised Standard 
Version is now vublished is the National Council 
of Churches, a co-operative agency in which a 
majority of the Protestants of our country par- 
ticipate. 

The King James Version is often referred to as 
“The Authorized Version.” It was indeed au- 
thorized, although the exact nature of its au- 
thorization is disputed by historians. But what- 
ever we may think of the authority of the King 
James Version, it can hardly carry as much 
weight with twentieth-century Protestants in 
America as a version which is authorized by the 
National Council of Churches. The King James 
Version was, at best, authorized by the Church of 


England in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. 


The authorization of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion by the National Council does not mean that 
any individual or church will be required to use 


Dr. Weigle presents the one millionth copy of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament to Martin 
Niemoeller, February, 1947, one year after publication. 

































Galley proofs of the Old Testament of the Revised Standard Version are examined by C. A. Bowen, editor of 
church-school publications; Paul E. Martin, bishop of the Arkansas-Louisiana Area and member of the Editorial 
Division of the General Board of Education; and J. Philip Hyatt, professor of Old Testament in the Vanderbilt 
School of Religion and member of the Old Testament Section of the Standard Bible Committee. 


it. Such authorization means that it has been 
produced under the supervision of a responsible 
body by competent persons, whose methods are a 
matter of public record. 

5. The Revised Standard Version is designed 
for use both in private study and devotion and in 
public worship. Some of the members of the 
Standard Bible Committee were chosen for their 
interest and competence in public worship. The 
version is not intended, therefore, simply for 
private study by individuals, but also for the 
public reading of the Scriptures. It is hoped that 
it has sufficient dignity for such use, and that it 
is of sufficient accuracy to be used in Sunday- 
school classes, training schools, and the like. 

A committee of British scholars is now work- 
ing on a new version of the Bible which will be 
somewhat similar to Goodspeed’s New Testament 
or Moffatt’s Bible. It will be frankly a “modern 
speech” translation. But the British churches say 
that they will continue to use the King James 
Version in public worship. Such a practice is 
likely to lead people to a division in their minds, 
and to believe that there are two Bibles. There is, 
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in reality, only one Bible, and it should be pos- 
sible for us to use the same Bible in private study 
and in public services of worship. 

The Revised Standard Version has been pub- 
lished with the hope that it may lead Christian 
people of our generation to a clear and accurate 
understanding of God’s Word, to richer belief in 
him, and to closer obedience to his will. 


7 7 7 


Prayer for Light 


OPEN unto us, O Lord, Thy word, until we shall 
rejoice therein; open unto Thyself our hearts, 
until Christ therein shall dwell; open unto who- 
soever is entrusted to our teaching, a light we 
love, but know not that we hold, until we shall 
discern its shining, not in ourselves, but in our 
followers; that Thy word, through our exulting, 
may bear fruit; and our hearts, for fullness, over- 
flow; and Thy light, being loved, enlighten many; 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—From Prayers of the Christian Life, by John 
Underwood Stephens, Oxford University Press. 








The Bible in Chapter and Verse 


By Irwin R. Beiler 


This discussion will be helpful in introducing the 
Revised Standard Version. The writer is visiting 
professor of religion at the University of Miami. 


Our BIBLES have their books divided into 
chapters and their chapters into verses. It is 
easy to think they were always written so, but 
that is not true. For long centuries Bible students 
had no such aids. They are a tremendous con- 
venience for us as we check quotations with the 
verses quoted, or carefully compare widely sep- 
arated passages with each other. Imagine doing 
this without these aids when so much of the 
awkward, the tedious, and the time-consuming 
would be involved whether Scripture was in the 
form of a long roll to be unrolled or the later 
book! 

The division of the books of the Bible into 
chapters is generally credited to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1228), in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. That caused 
chapter divisions to be made in the Vulgate, the 
Roman Catholic Bible. It was a great help, even 
though at many points poorly done. Chapter 
divisions ought to have followed the thought 
movement, but there are many illustrations of 
their failure to take that course. For example, 
Genesis 2:1-3 should be 1: 32-34, since the seventh 
day gives us the conclusion of the first creation 
account. Further, Genesis 2:4 should be 2:1. 

Again, John 7:53 through 8:11, the story of 
the woman taken in adultery, is printed, of course, 
in one paragraph. It ought all to have been in 
chapter 8. The textual evidence is against its in- 
clusion here, but to the idea that in character it 
belongs here, students bring a_ considerable 
unanimity. Acts 18:24 and following verses about 
Apollos belong in the same chapter with 19:1 ff. 
Many other examples could be cited. 

Still, there were no verse numbers. Starts in 
that direction, however, were taken early. Even 
before the time of Jesus, as well as for some time 
after, such early efforts at marking out Scripture 
passages and numbering verses were for lection- 
ary or public worship uses, and involved much 
variety. Verse divisions in the Old Testament go 
back to Ben Asher, at least, in the first half of the 
tenth century, and similarly early for New Testa- 
ment passages, but in neither did a general pat- 
tern seem to get started. 

At length, shortly more than three centuries 
after the chapter numbering by Langton, a French 
printer, Robert Stephens (Estienne) introduced 
verse numbers in the fourth edition of his Greek 
New Testament in 1551, just four centuries ago. 
This numbering pattern’ was soon adopted by 


some English Puritan exiles when the chapters 
they had known were, in the Geneva Bible of 
1560, subdivided into verses for the first time in an 
English Bible, though they had been used in 
Whittingham’s New Testament issued in 1557. 
These verses were a factor in making this version 
the Bible of Shakespeare as well as that of our 
own Plymouth Rock, Britain’s household Bible 
for many years. 

The division into verses was no better done 
than that into chapters. J. R. Van Pelt notes! that 
Robert Stephens says he did it hurriedly on a 
journey between Paris and Lyons, “inter equi- 
tandum,” between horseback riding. That phrase 
Van Pelt construes as “while at inns in the inter- 
vals of his journey,” or, as one puts it, he did his 
work on horseback with pencil in hand, and at a 
decided jolt involuntarily made a mark that ended 
a verse! That would explain some things we find. 
The verse divisions made Bible reading much 
easier even if they were sometimes barriers to 
the sense. And yet the device was so great an 
aid in the study of the Bible that noting this 
defect is much like finding fault with the sun 
because of its sunspots. 

Beginning with the Geneva Bible and continu- 
ing through the King James Version, each verse 
was printed as if it were a paragraph. Closely re- 
lated verses in many chapters, like I Corinthians 
13, were treated just as were chapters full of un- 
related verses, like many chapters in the Book 
of Proverbs. This manner of printing the verses 
tended to break down the coherence which would 
be more or less uniting. Any one verse would 
seem to be a unit, and one could begin or end 
his reading anywhere. In this way the atomistic 
use of Scripture, each verse separated from its 
context and often held of equal worth and value 
with any other, was much encouraged. Prolific 
as a source of the defense of evils, this practice led 
Shakespeare to have Bassanio say, “What damned 
error, but some sober brow will bless it and ap- 
prove it with a text.” 2 

This particular weakness our translators have 
done much to correct. Beginning with the English 
revisers of 1881 and 1885, continued in the 
American Standard Version of 1901, and in the 
current Revised Standard Version, we have en- 
tirely displaced verse paragraphing with a para- 
graphing in accord with the sense. It is no longer 
as easy to isolate a passage from its context. Even 
the printing now makes it easier to see a verse 
in the light of its paragraph, and to relate both to 
a larger picture. 





1 An Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 
2 Merchant of Venice, Act III, Scene II. 



































Excavating one of the civic centers at New Testament Jericho. A 
great gymnasium was located where the palm trees appear. 


This article, which deals with the light which modern 
archaeological research has thrown upon biblical study, will 
be useful in discussions introducing the Revised Standard 
Version of the Old Testament and in teaching future units 
of the Adult Bible Course. The writer is professor of Semitics 
and. Biblical Archaeology, The Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Photographs on these 
pages are presented through the courtesy of the author. 


Archaeology and the Bible 


M oDERN INTEREST in archaeology began 
with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. He took 
scientists and artists along with his army, and 
these specialists told the whole world the story 
of the glories of ancient Egypt. Their reporting 
was so successful that even to this day archae- 
ology rates high in news value. Unfortunately, 
however, one of the last of all the important 
countries to be reached with major archaeological 
researches was Palestine. Indeed, the best work 
there has been done only in the last twenty-five 
years. So much more remains to be done that the 
future years should be far more productive than 
the past. 


The most sensational of all Palestinian finds 
is less than ten years old. These are the Dead 
Sea Scrolls which some shepherds found in a cave 
high above the Dead Sea. They consist of more 
than a half dozen major ancient manuscripts and 
fragments of others. The most important is a com- 
plete copy of the Book of Isaiah written at least 
a hundred years before Christ was born. Its 
text is startlingly similar to the traditional Hebrew 
text which has come down in the Jewish syna- 
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The Corinth canal. Half of it was built by 
the Emperor Nero and the rest finished 
less than a century ago. 


By James L. Kelso 


gogue and the Christian church. Fragments of a 
number of other Bible books, including Daniel, 
were also found and there was a commentary on 
Habakkuk. 

Thus the history of Old Testament textual 
criticism now enters into a completely new era; 


Canaanite goddesses from the days of Jezebel. 














for the Isaiah manuscript is about a thousand 
years older than any other known manuscript of 
that book. The nonbiblical manuscripts of the 
collection are from the inter-Testament period 
and throw a great amount of light upon that time. 
One of them is a book of thanksgiving hymns 
which is so different from the Psalms of our Bible 
that it is most unlikely that any of the Psalms are 
as late as the Maccabaean period, as many 
scholars used to contend. 

The second greatest linguistic find is the Ca- 
naanite religious literature from Ras Shamra, i.e., 
ancient Ugarit. This literature demonstrates the 
striking antithesis between the faith of Israel and 
the religion of the Canaanites. Many scholars had 
thought that Israel’s religion was largely a syn- 
thesis of the best Canaanite teaching. These 
poems, however, show that the faith of the true 
Israelite and the religion of the Canaanite were 
as far apart as East and West are distant. To be 
sure, there were some points of similarity in the 
externalities of the two sacrificial systems, but 
they were poles apart in religious interpretation. 
This Canaanite religious literature is of real as- 
sistance in identifying the heresies in Israel. The 
canonical prophets have allusions to this Ca- 
naanite mythology, but it is very striking that the 
Pentateuch is practically silent upon it. 


‘TH1s CANAANITE MATERIAL has been of high value 
to the Old Testament linguist because of the new 
light it has thrown on its vocabulary, grammar, 
thought patterns, poetic structures, etc. The clos- 
est literary parallels between this Canaanite 
literature and that of Israel are in their respective 
songs. Egypt throws more light upon the Wisdom 
Literature, especially the Book of Proverbs. In 
deed, the whole Near East in its various languages 
is throwing new light upon different parts of the 
Old Testament. In Palestine itself, the most help- 
ful linguistic information illustrating the language 
of the Old Testament is the military correspond- 
ence from Lachish at the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. It is strikingly similar to that of 





Terraced seats in the civic center at Jericho, from the 
days of Herod the Great. 


Playing pieces for games—days of Joseph. 


Vanity cases from the days of Isaiah. 


Kitchenware from Palestine. 
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the prophecy of Jeremiah with which it 
synchronizes. 

The alphabet which we use today is the lineal 
descendant of the Canaanite alphabet invented in 
the late patriarchal period. It was, however, only 
one of a large variety of scripts which were used 
in the Near East. Moses, for example would be 
able to write in at least four different scripts, 
thanks to his training in the court of Egypt. 

The ancients were not the ignoramuses that 
former generations and too many moderns have 
imagined them to be. Like our own generation, 
the ancients had plenty of “dumbbells” but antiq- 
uity was also often as progressive as our own 
times. The finest Palestine ceramics in the biblical 
period came out of the days of Joseph and Jesus. 
The best copper metallurgy came from the time 
of Joseph, although mass production in both 
pottery and metallurgy was not introduced until 
the Kingdom days of the Old Testament. The 
local adaptations of the Israelites to the tech- 
nological problems of their day show them to have 
something of the skill of the modern American 
craftsmen. One of the world’s best ceramic 
authorities has said that the Israelites knew most 
of the tricks of the trade, except in glazing. 


THE MOST DETAILED CONTRIBUTION of archaeology 
to Bible study is in the field of history. By no 
means have all the historical details yet been 
worked out; for although archaeologists have 
worked off and on in Palestine for some sixty 
years, a good archaeological calendar of Bible 
days is only twenty years old. We can, however, 
now see plainly that the Israelites were the first 
people to have what we call a true historical 
sense. The patriarchal stories of Genesis (Abra- 
ham to Joseph) fit well into the period from about 
1900 B.c. to 1700 B.c., although the evidence is 
still too scanty to be dogmatic. 

The Exodus on the other hand is definitely 
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dated by both Egyptian and Palestinian excava- 
tions, and Joshua’s conquest of Palestine comes 
about 1220 B.c. This Israelite conquest as well as 
the later Philistine invasion introduced so much 
unique material that each period is instantly 
recognized. Archaeology shows that the days 
of the Judges were filled with even more wars 
than the Bible records. We now know that David 
was a most influential Near East king with his 
dominions stretching from the Euphrates River to 
Egypt. In his day, Israel actually ruled over the 
territories promised to Abraham. Israel was the 
major commercial power in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, and iron, the new world revolutioniz- 
ing metal, became so common under David that it 
even revolutionized agriculture. 

Many details of Solomon’s reign have been 
unearthed. Unlike his father, the backbone of his 
army was the chariot, and several of his great 
chariot depots have been excavated. The most 
important is at Megiddo. At Ezion-geber on the 
Gulf of Akabah are the ruins of his great smelter 
—one of the largest in antiquity. From this point 
he sold his copper implements and weapons to 
the backward nations down the Red Sea and along 
the east coast of Africa. His relationships with 
Phoenicia have been double checked as have 
many other cross references between later Israel 
and Phoenicia. The architecture of Solomon’s 
great temple is now fairly well understood. 


Assyrian and Babylonian history have for many 
years lighted up the historical details of the 
divided kingdom, but new material in that field 
is being constantly introduced. The details of 
Babylon’s fall are now at hand. This Assyrian and 
Babylonian material is also of high value in the 
interpretation of the prophetic books. The Persian 
period of Palestine’s history is only slightly illumi- 
nated, as very little digging has been done in 
that period. The same can be said of the Greek 
domination in Palestine. With the beginning of 
the Maccabaean period (165 B.c.), new imforma- 
tion accumulates, and this period is being increas- 
ingly illuminated by archaeology. 

The Maccabaean period gives us the back- 
ground of the Gospels. These years are very im- 
portant; for then Israel unconsciously became a 
new religious complex—half Hebrew and half 
Greek. In these years, the Hebrews tried to ab- 
sorb Greek culture without taking Greek faith. 
Both the Pharisees and the Sadducees, however, 
failed and in the days of Jesus they were so heavi- 
ly influenced by Greek philosophy that the faith 
of the Old Testament was largely abandoned by 
them and blended into a new pattern quite similar 
to that of modern Judaism. The common Jewish 
people, and a few of their religious leaders, such 
as John the Baptist, held on to the Old Testament 
faith. It was this group that heard Jesus gladly. 
They became the nucleus of the New Testament 
church which is the lineal and only true descend- 
ant of the faith of the Old Testament. 








Modern Judaism is closer to Mohammedanism 
in many ways than to the Old Testament, al- 
though its closest relative, of course, is Unitarian- 
ism. 

The influence of Greek civilization and culture 
along with Roman political power is greater in 
the New Testament than the average Bible reader 
realizes. Not only in Jerusalem but also in other 
Palestinian cities there were great theatres and 
hippodromes. Sepphoris, the capital of Galilee 
when Jesus was a boy, had its great Greek 
theatre. Jesus lived only a few miles away at 
Nazareth. Jericho, where Jesus was entertained 
by Zacchaeus shortly before the crucifixion, was 
a miniature edition of Rome with a unique type of 
Roman architecture which is found nowhere else 
east of Italy. Bathing parties were as fashionable 
among the rich in the days of Christ as they are 
in our own time. Herod the Great arranged that 
his henchmen drown his brother-in-law in one 
of these sporting events. 

Thousands of archaeological cross references 
to the Book of Acts and other New Testament 
books come out of the excavations of the cities 
that Paul visited. Indeed, no one will know Paul 
until he has read the works of Sir William Ramsay 
and his successors. . 


On the question of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, new finds are emphasizing the first century 
dating of that book. New materials from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and other manuscript sources, as well 
as archaeological data, are illuminating the Gospel 
of John. The different early harmonies of the 
Gospels are an unexpected find. They show how 
very early the canonical Gospels were accepted. 

The final question, of course, is “What is archae- 


ology doing to the theology of the two Testa- 
ments?” It is forcing a restudy of all the religious 
vocabulary of the Bible and, although this work 
is by no means at its peak, it is already adding a 
wealth of new light to the religious vocabulary 
of the Bible. 

Much work remains to be done, however, in 
this field; but the general direction of these con- 
clusions is already assured. It might be condensed 
into the phrase “beyond religion lies Christianity.” 
The more the Bible is studied against its en- 
vironment both in the Old Testament and the 
New, the more strikingly it shines out as a unique 
document. It was said of Jesus that no man ever 
spoke as this man. The same may be said of his 
Book. 


For stupy in the field of biblical archaeology the 
book for ministers is William F. Albright’s From 
the Stone Age to Christianity, published by Johns 
Hopkins Press. (See opposite page.) Laymen will 
appreciate the large volume by Jack Finegan 
called Light From the Ancient Past, and pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press. This book 
covers not only the period of the early church 
but also the periods of both the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. In Bible geography the best 
work is The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, by G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson. 
This book is published by The Westminster Press. 


Finally, all Methodists should know and rejoice 
that the world’s foremost biblical archaeologist 
is a Methodist, born of Methodist missionary 
parents. He is Professor William F. Albright of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The Church School Literature 


THE MeEtHopist CuHuRCH is a broadly represent- 
ative Church. Its members have different inher- 
itances, insights, outlooks, and cultural back- 
grounds. There is nothing static or uniform about 
Methodists. They have deep convictions about 
many important questions. Since the days of 
the early disciples there probably has never been 
gathered into a single body of believers such a 
wide variety of intellectual outlook and Christian 
experience. To prepare church-school literature 
that will be acceptable to this wide range of 
personal and social attitudes is a difficult, if not 
impossible, task. Our editors must write for the 
whole Church and they must ever keep in mind 
these differences among our people. The frame- 
work within which they work must be composed 
of the Christian gospel as it applies to personal 
and social redemption; the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God; and The Methodist Church and its 
mission to the world. Behind the editors is a 
Curriculum Committee composed of soundly in- 


tellectual and devotedly loyal Methodists, and 
back of them is'a Board of Education chosen 
by the Jurisdictional Conferences. Editors are 
not free-lance writers. They are subject to con- 
stant supervision, advice, and counsel. They make 
mistakes like all the rest of us. Sometimes their 
material is misjudged and misinterpreted. Often 
the criticisms are positive and constructive, oc- 
casionally devastatingly unfair. Is this not to be 
expected in a time of nervous tension and almost 
universal fear? We live and operate in a free 
Church, but our freedom must always be tem- 
pered and conditioned by the liberty that is in 
Christ whose mind is our law and whose will is 
our goal.—From the Episcopal Address, 1952 
General Conference. 
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BETTER is open rebuke than hidden love.— 
Proverbs 27:5. 
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The Danger of Power 


By John O. Gross 


Executive Secretary, Division of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


This article will provide helpful background for 
teaching the International Lessons (pages 38-47), 
especially the lessons for September 21-28. 


In recent years, David, through the help of 
Hollywood, has become “God’s magnificent sin- 
ner.” Portions of his life have been made to feed 
the sex-hungry appetites of a lax age. That his 
personal life did contain an unfortunate affair 
has never been denied or suppressed. But that 
part was not falsely dramatized in the sacred 
writings. In spite of all, the question persists: 
Why should David, Israel’s King, be an object 
of reverence through the centuries? 

Many affirmative answers could be given to this 
question, but none more than this: David was 
sensitive to the power his office brought and 
sincerely desired to use it for unselfish purposes. 

One of the most dramatic scenes in the Bible 
is found with Nathan appearing before the king 
and saying, “Thou art the man.” This boldness 
was not common in oriental palaces. Kings, in 
David’s time, were despots holding full power 
over the lives of all their subjects. Personal dis- 
favor meant death. Here, though, the faithful 
prophet counsels his king against the selfish use 
of royal power. David’s clear-cut confession, “I 
have sinned,” puts him among the immortals. 
The fact that one of his sons by Bathsheba was 
named Nathan suggests that he must have held 
no animosity against the prophet who had rebuked 
him. 

In another period, several centuries later, there 
was a relationship between king and prophet 
which paralleled David and Nathan. It was in 
Rome, and the principals were Nero and Seneca. 
Seneca sought to divert the immoralities of Nero 
by condoning them. When one of Nero’s faithful 
adherents boasted of his wife’s beauty, Nero 
immediately dispatched him to the governorship 
of Lusitania (Portugal) and kept his pretty wife, 
Poppea. And when his mother Agrippina protested 
this, he plotted her death. Seneca, it is said, wrote 
a letter to the Senate explaining Agrippina’s death 
as suicide. This was accepted and Nero was ex- 
onerated. Later, tradition holds that Nero, when 
vexed by Seneca, suggested to him to take poison 
or face the inevitable sword. 

Nero is remembered as one who used unlimited 
power for selfish ends. The tragedies accompany- 
ing his reign reflect what can happen when the 
might of an empire rests in the hands of an 
immature, immoral, selfish person. 

So frequently does power corrupt that many 
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people assume it is the source of corruption. It 
has been very difficult for persons or parties who 
have been given great power to escape from its. 
character-destroying influence. Even in _ the 
Church some sordid chapters center about the 
misuse of power by popes. A casual reading of 
history from the days of the Pharaohs to Stalin 
will show how the masses have suffered from 
power concentrated in the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders. 

The corruption that follows the misuse of power 
is not limited to politics. There are many forms 
of power. The owners of plantations, industries, 
businesses—all have power. Some operate as 
absolute owners without sympathetic considera- 
tion for their employees. Placing profits above 
persons has caused neglect of safety measures in 
hazardous occupations. Many laws enacted in 
recent years to protect workers and to give them 
their rights have grown out of the unselfish use 
of power by the demigod owners. 

The rise of the labor movement in the nine- 


teenth and twentieth centuries can be traced to 


a demand for the laborer to be considered worthy 
of his due. Conditions imposed by employers upon 
their workers in factories in the eighteenth cen- 
tury beggar description. Exploitation of child 
labor was common during the eighteenth century 
and far down into the nineteenth century. Just 
a little more than a hundred years ago in England 


many young children worked for sixteen hours. 


a day in the mills. Also in the mines children 
under ten years of age were hired to drag tubs 
of coal through narrow openings and to operate 
the trap doors for the pit wagons. 

The modern Sunday-school movement, we must 
not forget, was a part of a reform to provide 
education and religious nurture for small children 
employed during weekdays. H. F. Mathews in 
his book, Methodism and the Education of the 
People, shows the background out of which the 
modern Sunday-school movement sprang. He 
reports: 

“Jonathan Saville, born of poor parents, found 
himself as a waif in a workhouse. From there 
he was apprenticed to a vicious beast of a man. 
On a bitterly cold day the master’s daughter found 
the apprentice warming himself by the fire. She 
punched him so cruelly that the lad broke a 
thighbone in his fall. The master dragged him 
back to his work and continually jeered at him 
in his agony. The bone was never set and he be- 
came a helpless cripple, and so was sent back to 
the workhouse. There he began to learn from an 








old pensioner and soon showed an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge. In time, under the influence of 
the Methodists, and with painful memories of 
his own youth, he became a Sunday-school en- 
thusiast and a capable local preacher. Another 
Methodist wrote of the cruelties of the master 
to whom he was bound apprentice: ‘I was straight 
and clever of my limbs when I was put apprentice 
to him, and when I left him, I was so lame that I 
could scarcely walk over the floor.’ He was quite 
unable to work and was forced to become a 
pedlar.” ! 

One by-product of the Wesleyan revival was 
the reform movement that lifted moral standards 
and created a new set of values. Out of it came, 
says Green the historian,“the first impulse to 
popular education.” In less than two hundred 
years great strides have been made in the English- 
speaking world in opening the doors of opportu- 
nity for all classes of people. 


FROM THE FOREGOING, we may draw the following 
corollary: The grant of power to a person or 
group demands that it be matched by personal 
character and moral responsibility. In our 
country, corrupt political machines reflect the 
lack of both of these essentials. It is not enough 
to condemn Boss Tweed or Boss Pendergast. 
Political bosses get their power from an electorate; 
one that either votes for machine-named candi- 
dates or refrains from exercising its franchise 
and thus permits elections to go by default. 
Senator Estes Kefauver has pointed out that one 
lesson revealed by the Senate crime investigation 
is that corruption in high places originates in low 
places and works upward. The congressman or 
senator from a machine-ridden constituency fre- 
quently started as a councilman or prosecuting 
attorney. 

Power is often bestowed upon an individual in 
exchange for the promise of security. The story 
of Hitler is one where both the rich and poor 
vested in one man great authority in the hope 
for security. The owners of factories and business 
enterprises saw in Hitler protection for what they 
had and owned. The wage earner accepted him 
as assurance for steady employment and better 
living conditions. Both lost. Whenever power 
is bartered for security the lesson of Germany 
should be recalled. Under the claim of national 
emergency the President in recent months has 
placed the government in charge of the railroads 
and the steel industry. Both instances have re- 
vealed the power held by a president. Couple 
with this the political strategy of parties to control 
huge volumes of votes, such as the Catholic vote 
through the Vatican issue, the labor vote by tak- 
ing sides against management, and the danger of 
abridging minority wishes becomes obvious. 
Checks and balances against inordinate power 





‘From Methodism and the Education of the People, by H. F. 
Mathews; Epworth Press, 1949. Used by permission. 


are necessary to protect labor, management, re- 
ligious groups, etc., against the ultimate ends to 
which selfish concern leads. There is food for 
thought here for the employer who opines for a 
strong man to control; and for labor-union mem- 
bers who trust their destinies with irresponsible 
representatives. 

A democracy makes no effort to regiment every 
phase of community life. Homes, schools, busi- 
nesses, the press, and church remain free from 
government control as long as democracy is 
succeeding. A totalitarian regime begins when 
community and group interests are put under the 
state. Protection from such controls demands that 
the channels of expression and discussion must be 
kept open. The first sign of decay in a democracy 
is in the silencing of pulpit and press. 

This does not happen suddenly but gradually. 
It follows the intimidating and the silencing of 
persons who are not traitors but who hold differ- 
ent opinions. (The attitude of the Catholic Church 
in Spain toward Protestants illustrates this.) It 
does not occur to the ones doing this that these 
acts will in themselves destroy the liberty they 
enjoy. The old axiom, “They who would enjoy 
liberty must give it,” is inescapable. No better 
way remains of killing a bad idea than to supplant 
it with a good one. The early American in estab- 
lishing the democratic way of life resisted every 
effort on the part of established agencies or groups 
to put his thought life in a strait jacket. 


WaR THROUGH THE AGES has been liberty’s most 
devastating enemy. To be waged successfully it 
requires the participants to go totalitarian. The 
longer war lasts the faster totalitarian controls 
fasten themselves upon the body politic. It may be 
safely predicted now that if the recent war had 
not ended when it did, the National Service Act 
demanded by the President would have been 
enacted. This gave the government power to tell 
every citizen of working age where and when he 
must work and what wage he would receive. 

The danger war bodes for America’s traditional 
freedom is one of the many valid reasons the 
Church has opposed granting the Department of 
National Defense increased power. In times of 
stress the Church’s sons and daughters have en- 
gaged in helping to preserve the nation; she also 
has sent her ministers to the nation’s members 
in the armed forces to bring comfort and solace. 
But the Church would be derelict to her divine 
commitments if she ever became the agent of 
Mars. Her stand on universal military training 
and other measures associated with war may be 
best understood in the light of her concern for 
persons and their liberties. 

The Church, dominating tyrants know, always 
has been an obstacle in their paths for conquest. 
Through a religious experience the humblest 
among persons is led into the presence of God, 
a power greater than any earthly master. This 
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relationship to God enhances the person’s dignity 
and self-respect. This relationship placed a 
humble prophet like Nathan on a common level 
with a mighty king. Out of such a background 
the Church has encouraged man to move upward. 

The reversal of Albert Einstein’s opinion of the 
Church resulted from his discovery of the church’s 
uncompromising emphasis upon true freedom. His 
appraisal, though often given, bears reiteration 
here: 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution 
came in Germany, I looked to the universities to 
defend it, knowing that they had always boasted 
of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, 
the universities immediately were silenced. Then 
I looked to the great editors of the newspapers 
whose flaming editorials in days gone by had 
proclaimed their love of freedom, but they, like 
the universities, were silenced in a few short 
weeks. 

“Only the Church stood squarely across the 
path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing truth. 
I never had any special interest in the Church 
before, but now I feel a great affection and 
admiration because the Church alone has had the 
courage and persistence to stand for intellectual 
truth and moral freedom. I am forced thus to 
confess that what I once despised, I now praise 
unreservedly.” 


NATHAN ILLUSTRATES what is expected of a church 
in our modern world. It must be free to prophesy 
if power is to be used for the common good. The 
Commission to Study the Ministry, in reporting 
to the 1952 General Conference of The Methodist 
Church, declared: 

“There are times when a minister ought to 
deal with his problems instead of running away 
from them. There are times when a congregation 
needs the word of a prophet even though it makes 


them uncomfortable and ill at ease. Bishops and 
district superintendents need to be aware of 
this danger and be on their guard lest their chief 
aim be peace rather than Christian growth. 

“The freest platform in the whole world is a 
Methodist pulpit. It is free because of our heritage 
and tradition. It is free because Methodists think 
and let think. It is free because congregations on 
the whole demand that a preacher shall speak 
according to his conscience. It is free because our 
appointive system gives every Methodist preacher 
protection against the small, vocal, narrow, in- 
tolerant minorities which are certain to appear 
from time to time. A Methodist minister repre- 
sents the whole Church, and when he does not 
abuse the privilege of this status, the whole 
Church stands behind him. This, we believe, is 
one of the most precious gifts of the Methodist 
ministry and should be preserved at all costs.” 

By precept and example, Jesus warned his 
followers that whoever depended upon worldly 
power for the abundant life would be disap- 
pointed. He himself revealed by his life and 
ministry the greatest power known to man—the 
power of good will flowing from love. Unless 
those who are specialists in spiritual things learn 
how to harness the spiritual power that produces 
good will and bring in a new era of Christian liv- 
ing, life on this globe will shift from the control 
of one unscrupulous leader or group to another. 

The picture of Jesus before Pilate might better 
be noted as Jesus by Pilate. Pilate incarnated 
worldly power; behind him was Rome, the most 
potent of all ancient nations. Jesus represented 
the power of the spirit as reflected in humility, 
service, love, and friendliness. To any thoughtful 
observer it may be seen which of the two powers 
offers hope for today’s need. When Jesus bestows 
“all power” upon men, it is for the welfare of all 
people. 


Teaching the Adult Bible Course? 


“Old Testament Devotional Material” is the 
theme of the Adult Bible Course for October, 
November, and December. Teachers of this unit 
will find much helpful material in the correspond- 
ence course, 121b Old Testament: Content and 
Values. The textbook is The Story of the Old 
Testament, by E. J. Goodspeed, price $1.75. 

Since the Gospel of Matthew provides the 
scriptural basis for the International Lesson Series 
for both the fall and winter quarters, teachers of 
this series will profit by studying the correspond- 
ence course, 122b New Testament: Content and 
Values. The .textbook is The Story of the New 
Testament, by E. J. Goodspeed, price $2.00. 

These two textbooks have also been published 
in one volume, The Story of the Bibie, price 
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$2.25. The books may be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory. 

The enrollment fee for either of the above 
courses is $1.00 and should be sent to the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Training, P. O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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THE attitude of the people is, in the last analysis, 
more decisive than that of either Congress or the 
courts.—From This American People, by Gerald 
W. Johnson; Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
Copyright 1951 by Gerald W. Johnson. Used by 


permission. 
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The General Conference and the Local Church 


By Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 


The writer of this article is editor of The Pastor, 
professional journal for Methodist ministers. 


V oIcEs lifted to the words and music of “All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name!” set the tone for 
the celebration of Holy Communion opening 
Methodism’s General Conference of 1952 in San 
Francisco. The spirit of earnestness could be 
sensed as more than seven hundred delegates 
knelt in turn at the altar to partake of the ele- 
ments of bread and wine prior to the first business 
session. Methodist congregations from the 48 
states and from most overseas conferences were 
represented as the Conference settled down to its 
task of revising the laws of the church for the 
next four years. 

The General Conference is a democratic agency 


in a fine sense of the term. Made up of an equal 
number of ministers and lay members, all elected 
by their respective annual conferences, the con- 
ference is truly representative. Thus, there is 
good opportunity, for the principles of Christian 
faith to work as new rules of discipline are made 
and old ones revised. 

For most of the delegates, the General Con- 
ference was a new experience, indicating a turn- 
over in personnel that offers members of different 
districts and local churches, every four years, 
an opportunity to take part in developing legisla- 
tion for their church. Running a General Con- 
ference takes scores of staff people and attracts 
hundreds—perhaps at some sessions thousands— 
of visitors and other interested persons. But it 
is only the official delegates, like those elected by 
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your annual conference, who do the voting. The 
bishops preside. They are entitled to speak but 
not to make motions. 


WHAT HAPPENS at General Conference begins 
at home. For many months prior to the meeting 
in San Francisco, for instance, individuals and 
groups of Methodists sent in memorials petitioning 
legislative action. Any member or Methodist 
group may send in such a memorial. By the time 
the Conference began, the secretary had received 
nearly 1,700 to set an all-time record. These 
memorials go for consideration and action to one 
or another of the sixteen legislative committees, 
made up of delegates who are on those committees 
by choice. Every memorial received must be re- 
ported to the General Conference in plenary ses- 
sion with a recommendation that it be adopted, 
modified, or rejected. Often, however, there are a 
number of memorials dealing with the same 
subject, and these are handled together. There 
were 165 memorials requesting that the Church 
engage in a new Crusade for World Order, for 
example. 

When a report is made to the Conference, 
it may be debated fully by the delegates before 
adoption or turned down, even though it is recom- 
mended by the reporting committee. Sometimes 
a minority report is accepted rather than the 
majority of a committee, as in the case of one 
dealing with the personal habits and conduct of 
ministers. When legislation is finally adopted 
it goes, after proper editorial revision and cor- 
relation, into the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, and local congregations as well as general 
agencies are obliged to follow the direction of 
this legislation as they carry on their work. 


MUucH OF THE ACTION of the 1952 General Con- 
ference is directly related to the local church. 
Other legislation is of interest because of its 
broad scope in affecting the life of the Church or 
because of the controversial expression of interest 
prior to the 1952 quadrennial meeting of the 
church’s representatives. 


Eight years ago the Church saw the need for 
appointing a special commission to study problems 
of the local church. Its findings and recommenda- 
tions were submitted to the Conference and acted 
upon. Three chief weaknesses were found in the 
141 pages of legislation regarding the local church 
in the 1948 Discipline. Written piecemeal, the 
legislation was found to be improperly co-or- 
dinated. In the second place, while it described 
the activities to be undertaken, it did not dis- 
tinguish adequately the causes that are essential 
in the life and program of every church. The 
third weakness was the lack of an over-all ad- 
ministrative body in every local church with the 
task of reviewing and administering all its spirit- 
ual and temporal affairs. While the duties of the 
official board were almost altogether of a financial 
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nature, the various other organizations of the 
local church often went their separate ways. 

In correcting these weaknesses a serious at- 
tempt was made to keep in view the small rural 
church as well as the large city church. The suc- 
cess of the action taken will depend upon the 
ability of local churches everywhere to set up 
their organizations according to the excellent and 
versatile new plan. 

In the interest of standardization and accuracy 
every local church is now directed to maintain 
two standard membership rolls: a permanent, 
bound church register, and a card-index or loose- 
leaf book. There has been a co-ordination of the 
rules covering admission of members into the 
church, termination of membership, and records 
of children of the church. 

In every local church, the quarterly conference 
is now designated as the basic body of control 
and as the hub connecting it with Methodism as 
a whole. The district superintendent, as its pre- 
siding officer, continues, according to Methodist 
tradition and practice, to serve as the connecting 
link between the local church and the church at 
large. Although the functions of the quarterly 
conference remain essentially the same as before, 
they have been more clearly defined and more 
sharply distinguished from the functions of the 
official board. It elects members of four basic 
commissions and the committees necessary to do 
the work of the quarterly conference. 

Detailed instructions for organizing a local 
church are now provided. Extensive safeguards 
of church property rights, for both incorporated 
and nonincorporated churches, are given. This 
is a technical matter that few persons bother 
to read; but at some time in the life of every 
church it must deal in property transfers. A new 
feature of legislation is that in a pastoral charge 
of two or more local churches, each church may 
now organize its own quarterly conference for 
the sole purpose of acting in matters relating to 
property of the respective local churches. This is 
in addition to the quarterly conference of the 
charge. Provision for the church conference re- 
mains, but the quarterly conference is still the 
basic body of control in all local churches. 

The new plan calls for an official board in every 
Methodist church. It is under the supervision of 
the quarterly conference and acts as the ad- 
ministrative body of the quarterly conference. 
On this board, in addition to the stewards, are 
heads of the various organizations of the local 
church. These persons become ex-officio stewards 
with all the rights of stewards. This is the new 
plan for all local churches. In those where the 
official-board plan has been in operation the 
personnel involved will scarcely be changed. 

Each local church will have, under the super- 
vision of the official board, four basic commissions 
and such other committees as the board may de- 
cide are necessary for the work of the church. 








The four commissions are Membership and 
Evangelism, Education, Missions, and Finance. 
Kach will be described in the new Discipline in 
detail. This gives a basic plan to cover the needs 
of the smallest church and can be expanded to 
meet the needs of the largest church. A similar 
streamlined organization has been permissible 
since 1948; now the four-commission plan is 
standard for all churches. 


ONE OF THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL REPORTS to come 
before the General Conference was that of the 
Church Survey Commission which in its original 
form evoked strong opposition as well as strong 
support throughout the church. Compromises 
were reached that seemed both reasonable and 
realistic to many delegates and observers. The 
effect on local churches of most of the action on 
the report will appear only in their relationship 
to general agencies, particularly with regard to 
program and promotional material received from 
those agencies. 

A new Co-ordinating Council for The Method- 
ist Church was set up to review duplication and 
overlapping of general boards and commissions on 
request. Such a request may come from an an- 
nual conference as well as a general agency. The 
Commission on World Service and Finance will 
now be called a Council, with some additional 
powers and responsibilities. New interagency com- 
missions were established to co-ordinate the 
boards working with the local church; the boards 
dealing with social and economic relations; and 
the agencies involved in general promotion, culti- 
vation, public relations, and publications, includ- 
ing radio, film, and television production and dis- 
tribution. 


ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS of the 
General Conference, and one of the most poten- 
tially far-reaching, was the creation of a new 
Board of Social and Economic Relations and an 
interboard commission to relate it to the work 
of the Board of Temperance, and the Board of 
World Peace (formerly a commission). With an 
official agency working in the field of Christian 
social relations, The Methodist Church is now in 
a better position than ever before to give informa- 
tion and guidance for implementing the Social 
Creed at both the local and national levels. 

With a budget of $45,000, the new board will 
help local-church groups understand and deal 
with social and economic problems from a Chris- 
tian perspective. The board will co-operate with 
other agencies working in this same field; for 
example, the Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations and Local Church Activities of the 
Woman’s Division. It will also establish service 
projects through which young persons can express 
their Christian convictions on social and economic 
relationships. In carrying through the work in 
this field, annual conference boards and _ local 


church committees may be set up to make effec- 
tive the church’s witness in the present social 
order. 

In this connection, the Social Creed of Meth- 
odism has been reaffirmed, with only minor 
changes, including an excellent statement on 
war and peace. Among the statements on the 
church and peace is a rejection of the idea of 
any “preventive war.” The statement calls for in- 
ternational co-operation through the United Na- 
tions, opposition to peacetime universal military 
training, renewed hopes for universal disarma- 
ment as an alternative to war, and civil liberties 
for all human beings. 

Actions of the General Conference included 
an appeal to Congress to make immigration laws 
that will apply equally to persons of all races, 
colors, and nationalities. This appeal urged re- 
moval of all barriers of racial discrimination in 
the city of Washington and at the same time urged 
agencies of The Methodist Church to exercise a 
policy free from racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation. This gives local churches a sound basis for 
promoting practices in their communities that 
will be free from such discrimination. 

It is now possible for churches of the Central 
Jurisdiction (Negro) to transfer to other juris- 
dictions if the local churches in both annual and 
jurisdictional conferences concerned approve the 
action. This is permissive legislation as a result 
of many requests throughout the Church. 


SINCE METHODIST UNIFICATION IN 1939, much in- 
itiative has been centered in the general agencies 
of the Church for the Crusade for Christ and the 
Advance for Christ and His Church. The program 
for the next four years gives local churches the 
opportunity for which many of them have been 
waiting. The adopted report says in part, “We 
believe that significant contributions may be made 
to the Church at large when the thinking of the 
local church, the district, and the conference is 
... focused upon immediate and compelling prob- 
lems. In such a procedure we believe the Church 
will benefit by experimentation and the church- 
wide thought of its creative leadership. It is not 
too much to hope that the achievements of the 
Crusade for Christ and of the Advance for Christ 
and His Church may be matched and even sur- 
passed in the coming quadrennium.” Local 
churches and annual conferences, thus, are called 
upon to consider their own primary needs and 
opportunities, taking the initiative upon them- 
selves. 

There will be a central promotion agency to 
aid local churches in cultivating Advance Specials 
and in following through with the chief aims of the 
next four years. Main activities of the quadren- 
nium will be in connection with a world-wide 
program of evangelism in which all churches of 
the World Methodist Council will participate, and 
the Crusade for World Order, to begin next year. 
At the annual conference level, the educational 
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emphasis will be placed upon stewardship, evan- 
gelism, the church school, and youth. 


Tue supcet for all connectional work of The 
Methodist Church is recommended on a quadren- 
nial basis by the Council on World Service and 
Finance and approved by the General Conference. 
In the next four years the approved budget is 
$9,711,000 for all World Service causes of the 
Church. This money is raised on apportionments 
to the annual conferences, and each local church 
annually accepts its share of the apportionment. 
Money to be raised through Advance Specials, 
the Week of Dedication, and other authorized 
offerings is, of course, not included in the budget. 

Local churches, which raise this money, natural- 
ly are interested in how it is spent. Most of it goes 
to the Board of Missions, which at present sup- 
ports 911 foreign missionaries and national mis- 
sions (formerly called church extention work). 
Remainder of the nearly ten million dollars is dis- 
tributed, according to fixed ratios approved by 
the General Conference, to the Board of Educa- 
tion, theological schools and Scarritt College, the 
Boards of Temperance, Hospitals and Homes, Lay 
Activities, World Peace, and Evangelism. The 
annual budget for Methodist connectional work 
was increased from $7,903,000 by an amount equal 
to 11 per cent because of inflated prices and by 


another 5 per cent because of increased member- 
ship in the Church, making the total of $9,711,000. 

The report on the ministry, adopted after some 
controversy, grants accepted supply pastors who 
are serving as pastors of churches the privilege 
of administering the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion in their churches, provided they have 
permission of their bishops and are in good stand- 
ing in the course of study that will prepare them 
for eventual ordination. 


IN THE FIELD OF ECUMENICAL RELATIONS, which is 
an effort to unite Protestantism for Christian ac- 
tion on an interdenominational and world-wide 
basis, a comprehensive report was presented to 
the General Conference. Thus, Methodism re- 
newed the willingness to participate in the World 
Methodist Council, the National Council of 
Churches in the U. S. A., and the World Council 
of Churches. Its intention to follow through in 
this effort was affirmed by providing a sum of 
$285,000 to be raised on apportionments to local 
churches, for the work of the latter two organiza- 
tions. 

The action of the General Conference of 1952 
holds possibilities for significant new develop- 
ments in Christian human relations and in Meth- 
odism’s ability to make more effective its witness 
for these times. 


The Official Board 


PARAGRAPHS FROM THE Discipline, 1952 


“182. The Board shall be constituted of the 
following persons: 

1. The pastor of the local church and the duly 
appointed associate pastor or pastors. 


2. The stewards of the local church, duly 
elected. 


3. The ex-officio stewards of the local church. 


4. The trustees of the local church, except such 
as may not be members of The Methodist Church. 


All lay members of the Board shall be members 
of the local Methodist Church.” 


“184. The following officers in the local church 
shall be ex-officio stewards during their respective 
terms of office, and shall exercise all the rights 
and privileges which belong to a steward in The 
Methodist Church: the director of Christian Edu- 
cation or the educational assistant; the general 
superintendent of the church school; the chairman 
of the Commission on Education; the chairman 
of the Commission on Missions; the chairman of 
the Commission on Finance; the lay member of 
the Annual Conference if a member of the local 
church; the president of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service; the president of Methodist 
;Men; the charge lay leader, if a circuit and if 
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such lay leader is a member of the local church; 
the church treasurer or treasurers; the president 
of the Young Adult Fellowship; and the president 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship, or the presi- 
dent of the Youth Council if more than one 
fellowship is organized.” 


- 7 7 


Perfection of Style 


THE right word used in the right place,” wrote 
John Addington Symonds, the English critic, 
“constitutes the perfection of style.” By “perfec- 
tion of style” he meant style which rejects super- 
fluities, admits ornament when ornament is part 
and parcel of the thing to be presented, seeks 
beauty in clarity, selects and discards, mindful 
always that there is one most effective way of 
saying anything—From Applied Semantics, by 
Joseph G. Brin, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1951. 
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In the fear of the Lorp one has strong confidence, 
and his children will have a refuge. 
—Proverbs 14:26. 








——Books 





Story of the English Bible, by F. W. W. Des 
Barres; Russell F. Moore Company, 1950. 
92 pages. $1.50. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


In some books that may be described as mines 
of valuable information, the reader has to do much 
digging in order to find the treasure. Not so in 
this one. Des Barres has not only found and pre- 
served the nuggets for us; he has also polished 
them and arranged them in an attractive setting. 


Here between two small covers the person who 
is interested in studying and teaching the Bible 
can find the main facts in the history of the 
English Bible from early manuscripts down to 
and including the Revised Standard Version. 

Although the book is of necessity very concise, 
it is written in a living, moving prose that makes 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Tishendorf as exciting as 
the morning paper. A bird’s-eye view of English 
history gives us a background to understand the 
long struggle it took to produce a Bible in the 
language of the people. The heroism of men who 
faced burning at the stake rather than give up the 
task leads us to think soberly of the privilege we 
accept so lightly and use so little. 


The King James Version grew directly out of 
the work of Tyndale. “Its indisputable excellence 
is shown in the fact that for 339 years it has been 
the Bible of the homes and churches of English 
speaking people everywhere.” Yet there are 
a number of good reasons why revision was 
necessary, such as advance in scholarship, changes 
in the English language, and discovery of new 
manuscripts. 


The book is printed in a large-size type on an 
excellent grade of paper. It will be an attractive 
as well as an informative addition to your library. 


Prayer, by Karl Barth; translated by Sara F. 
Terrien; Westminster Press, 1952; 78 
pages, $1.50. 


REVIEWED BY Wooprow GEIER 


This little book is a stenographic record of three 
seminars on the Lord’s Prayer conducted by Karl 
Barth, distinguished Swiss thinker whose works 
have caused a revolution in the modern theologi- 
cal world. The English translation has preserved 
the simplicity, logic, and force of Dr. Barth’s char- 
acteristic style. The layman will be delighted with 
the vigor and charm of the language. 

Here and there throughout the book, the author 
breaks out with petitions of his own. The follow- 
ing is characteristic: 

“May the light of God which was in Jesus 


Christ, in his life, in his death and resurrection, 
be shed over us, over our whole life, and over 
all things. May the secret of earthly life be re- 
vealed. This secret has already been revealed, 
but we do not yet see it. Hence this anxiety in 
which we live, these cares, these exaggerations, 
these despairs. We do not understand. And we 
pray that we may be granted the power to see 
and to understand.” 

This little book could do much to correct the 
misconceptions held by many Americans that 
Barth preaches a faith unrelated to the problems 
of daily existence. 


Westminster Historical Maps of Bible 
Lands, edited by G. Ernest Wright and 
ae V. Filson; Westminster Press, 1952, 

1.00. 


This booklet (size 6 3/8x9 1/4 inches) contains 
reproductions of the maps from the popular West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible. Sixteen 
maps of Palestine and the Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern areas are presented. A map index 
adds to the usefulness of the booklet. 


Applied Semantics, by Joseph C. Brin; 
re Humphries, Inc., 1951; 189 pages, 
3.00. 


This is a concise handbook about the effective 
use of spoken and written English. Teachers who 
want to analyze the weaknesses of their efforts in 
communication will find the volume very helpful. 


Biblical Authority for Today, edited by 
Alan Richardson and Wolfgang Schweit- 
zer; Westminster Press, 1952; 347 pages, 
$4.00. 


This is a World Council of Churches symposium 
on the biblical authority for the Church’s social 
and political message today. It will make hard 
reading for lay readers. 


7 : 7 


Most oF us are tempted to attribute bad mo- 
tives to those who speak slightingly of us.—From 
This American People, by Gerald W. Johnson; 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. Copyright 1951 
by Gerald W. Johnson. Used by permission. 


T i ‘i 


Better is a little with righteousness than great 
revenues with injustice. 


—Proverbs 16:8. 
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GREAT [peas 
In the Old Testament 


Sept. 7: THE WAY OF WORSHIP 
IN ISRAEL 


by W. G. Chanter 


Biblical Interpretations 


The capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
in 597 B.c. was followed by the transportation 
to Babylonia of all those Jews who seemed to 
the conquerors to have possibilities of leadership 
and therefore of becoming centers of opposition 
to their masters. Later on, the rebellion of those 
left behind showed the Babylonians that only 
the complete ruin of the city could make it harm- 
less and this they accomplished in 586 B.c. (II 
Kings 24:10 through 25:26; Jeremiah 39:1-10; 
40 through 44; 52). 

From that time on, for fifty years or more, the 
center of the growth and development of Old 
Testament religion was in Babylonia among the 
group of exiles there, comprising, as has been 
seen, the cream of the nation so far as capacity 
for leadership was concerned. Left in Palestine 
were the peasantry of the countryside, deprived 
of their natural leaders. 
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As might have been expected, the Jewish reli- 
gion tended to relapse into the old half-heathen 
village worship which the law of Deuteronomy 
had been an attempt to uproot. There were also 
Jews in Egypt, but while they built at least two 
temples of Jehovah, they admitted the worship 
of foreign gods and their religion retrogressed 
rather than advanced. It was in Babylonia that 
the future course of Jewish development in wor- 
ship and religion was marked out (Jeremiah 24, 
29). 

There could not be, however, any development 
without some radical changes in the old Hebrew 
religion. The whole framework of worship had 
been destroyed. Sacrifice, which had been the 
central element in worship, had been by the 
Deuteronomic reform under Josiah restricted to 
the Temple at Jerusalem and therefore was now 
impossible for the Babylonian exiles. If Ezekiel 
is typical of the priests who were taken to Baby- 
lonia, they were too convinced of the unique 
sanctity of the shrine at Jerusalem to make the 
mistake of their compatriots in Egypt. They knew 
that if they were to preserve the religion of 
Jehovah they must do it without sacrifice. This 
raised for them a problem of the greatest diffi- 
culty. They had to sing the Lord’s song in a 
foreign land (Psalms 137:1-6). 

They did accomplish it, in spite of the heavy 
handicaps under which they worked. This is one 
of the major miracles of the Old Testament. Among 
this exilic group were some people, probably 
chiefly of the priestly class, who were truly in- 
spired by God. They developed a new religion 
which embodied all the best elements of the reli- 
gion of the past and provided a new framework 
which effectually protected essential Jewish reli- 
gion from the insidious influences of Babylonian 
culture. 

How dangerous those influences were it is diffi- 
cult for us to understand fully. It is quite impos- 
sible unless we use our imaginations to make a 
clear picture of the situation of the exiles. In the 
first place, they had just undergone the fearful 
shock of the complete destruction of their last 
hopes as a nation. Just how great a shock this 
was may be partially understood by a reading of 
the Book of Lamentations. Many, probably most, 
of the exiles were so bitterly disillusioned that 
they were quite ready to give up hope altogether. 
What, indeed, was there to hope for? See Ezekiel 
18:2, 25; 33:17; 37:11. They were no longer a na- 
tion; they were a mere crowd of individuals, with 
no center of cohesion except the memory of a 
ruined land to heighten their despair. 

In the second place, they were living under 
the influence of a civilization in which wealth 
was combined with a most impressive magnifi- 
cence. Babylon had all the allurement of a great 
urban culture. Babylon had learning and a 
brilliant and complex religion, with splendid tem- 
ples and a dazzling worship, and all this with the 








prestige of a culture dating from time immemorial, 
to which had now been added the glamour of 
world conquest. The exiles had to adapt them- 
selves to this civilization to make a living, and 
that they had to do or starve. They were not in 
prison camps with a daily ration but were turned 
loose to fend for themselves. How long would it 
be before the Babylonian melting pot would do 
its work and the Jewish group‘ would vanish 
altogether? 

The task which men like Ezekiel faced was thus 
one of maintaining the separation of the exiles 
from the great masses of the Babylonian popula- 
tion. They knew that while their own culture was 
inferior to that of Babylon in very many respects, 
in one thing it was vastly superior. That one thing 
was the religion of Jehovah. As Jehovah’s chosen 
people, Israel had a place high above all those 
who worshiped idols. For her to give up her reli- 
gion would be a calamity beyond all calculation. 

But how could the rank and file of the exilic 
group be made to see this and how could they be 
brought to make the effort? Sacrifices would be 
necessary if Israel was to recreate herself as a 
group centered around the religion. In other 
words, to become a church, without a temple and 
without sacrifice, an entirely new form of reli- 
gious organization with a new form of worship 
must be developed. 

The work of reconstituting the religion of Israel 
was not the work of any one man. Ezekiel is 
called the Father of Judaism, as this new form of 
religion is called to distinguish it from the older 
Hebrew system as it existed before the Exile. But 
he was one among many, although perhaps the 
leader. At any rate, he is the only one of the 
workers in the earlier years of the Exile whose 
name we know and whose influence we can 
clearly trace. To him was given a vision of Je- 
hovah as all-powerful, all-loving, and all-right- 
eous, ruling the world and insisting on the recog- 
nition of the holiness of his Name. Israel as the 
chosen people of this mighty Being had grievously 
and repeatedly desecrated his Temple and dis- 
honored his Name. Her punishment had been 
deservedly terrible. 

No matter how terrible Israel’s plight was, 
however, it did not mean either that Jehovah 
was powerless to protect his people, or that he had 
forever cast them off. Their calamities were 
caused not by Jehovah’s weakness but by their 
sin, and if they repented, they could be assured 
of the divine forgiveness and of a new chance to 
establish the true Israel which would proclaim 
to the world the holiness of Jehovah (Ezekiel 
20: 40-44; 36: 22-36). 

This vision Ezekiel preached to his fellow exiles 
(Ezekiel 8:1; 14:1; 20:1). Here is a new form of 
religious worship in which groups of men gather 
to hear the word of God—Ezekiel is pastor as well 
as prophet (Ezekiel 3:16-21; 33:1-9.) His preach- 
ing was not always successful; no doubt for many 


it was not successful at all. There were many who 
got only a pleasant thrill out of his impassioned 
discourses and were not moved to forsake their 
absorption in the task of feathering their nests 
in wealthy Babylon with its many opportunities 
for gain (Ezekiel 33:30-33). 

When Jerusalem was destroyed and the false 
hopes of a speedy end of the Exile were dashed, 
Ezekiel and his fellow workers redoubled their 
efforts. They insisted more strongly on the unique 
holiness of Jehovah, that quality which marked 
him off from mankind and from the so-called gods 
of the heathen. They studied and restudied the 
old priestly laws by which the holiness of Je- 
hovah’s sanctuary and of its attendant priests and 
sacrifices had been safeguarded. Since that sanc- 
tuary was desolate and ruined, they now em- 
phasized those laws and customs which could be 
observed outside the Temple as marking off Israel 
as the holy people from all the nations which 
did not know Jehovah and did not therefore have 
any part in his holiness. These laws and customs, 
which could be observed in Babylon, would serve 
as a means of keeping the exilic colony together 
as a church, even though the nation had perished. 

The center of the life of this Jewish community 
was thus the Law. Ezekiel was a priest, and 
presumably his fellow workers were also of the 
priestly class. They were always sure that the 
Exile would not last forever, that the chosen 
people would eventually return to their home- 
land. Therefore, they codified and revised the 
ritual of the sanctuary, strongly emphasizing the 
idea of holiness, of the careful adaptation of every 
detail of sacrifice to the awful holiness of Jehovah. 

Thus they produced a ritual far different from 
that which had been denounced by the great 
prophets before the Exile, a ritual solemn and 
austere which centered around the idea of atone- 
ment for breaches of the laws of holiness, un- 
witting violations, for not the least slip passed 
unnoticed by Jehovah. But they also laid new 
emphasis on the Sabbath, on the dietary laws, on 
all the laws by keeping which the exiled Jew 
was reminded of his special relation to Jehovah 
and of his consequent separation from the 
heathen. Nor did they forget the moral element 
in the holiness of Jehovah, and they emphasized 
the brotherly kindness which every Jew should 
show toward his fellows. The hope of a restored 
homeland in which the church might worship in a 
way which would ensure the abiding presence 
of Jehovah in a truly holy Temple, the unity of 
common customs and of brotherly love which 
everywhere and always guarded Israel’s relation 
to Jehovah—all these things made Israel in exile 
a living community. 

Now, this meant a new form of worship. If the 
people of Jehovah are obligated to maintain their 
special relation to him, their holiness, they must 
of course be taught the laws. But that made neces- 
sary their being gathered together regularly for 
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instruction by those learned in these laws. The 
study of Jehovah’s law, however, was in itself a 
religious observance, and was naturally and 
inevitably accompanied by prayer to him whose 
word the students were about to hear and by 
thanksgiving to him who was graciously showing 
the way of salvation through his law. 

To the exilic community, we must look for the 
origin of the synagogue service which centered 
not around sacrifice but around the reading and 
exposition of the Law. When the fall of Babylon 
and the liberating decree of Cyrus made it pos- 
sible for the exilic community to realize its dream 
of a church in Jerusalem, the importance of in- 
struction in the Law was all the more necessary, 
since the descendants of the peasantry who were 
left in Palestine at the time of the deportations 
under Nebuchadnezzar were slow to adopt the 
religious ideas and practices of the exilic religion. 
Only after a long, long struggle did the missionary 
zeal of those members of the exilic community 
who at various times and under various leader- 
ship came to Jerusalem finally succeed in getting 
the new framework accepted by the inhabitants 
of the city. Their work culminated in the work of 
Ezra. 

In Nehemiah 8:1-8 there is an account of how 
Ezra did his work. These verses give us an ex- 
ample of the new form of worship, the teaching 
of the Law accompanied by prayer and praise. 
The splendid ritual of the Temple went on, but 
this other service persisted and grew in its im- 
portance to the rank and file of Israel, until at 
last it survived the Temple and became the one 
form of worship for all faithful Jews. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


The unconscious person cannot worship. It is 
required that we be aware of God’s presence 
if we are to honor him. Worship is molded by 
the conviction that God is real and present and 
that certain actions and words are fitting for use 
in his worship. The reality of worship moves out 
of a faith that holds all life to be aflame with 
holiness, like the thornbush that Moses met in the 
wilderness of Horeb. At least this is what the 
Israelite felt to be the case. 

He realized that there were mysteries beyond 
his grasp. He never claimed that he knew all 
the answers; for he never confused himself with 
God, as many modern persons are prone to do. 
Whatever his situation, the Hebrew realized God’s 
presence and sought ways in which he could 
fittingly acknowledge it. 

There are certain ways of doing things that fit 
the situation. It is felt to be unfitting and un- 
seemly for people to laugh and joke at a funeral. 
A well-educated man is expected to use correct 
grammar, and we are shocked if we find him 
talking as a second-grader. A person does not act 
in the same manner at a baseball game as he does 
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in a church-school class. When he seeks to honor 
God, he uses a different manner and approach 
than that characteristic of catching a train. 

While the Israelite knew that all creation 
sang of the Lord, he developed practices with his 
fellows by which together they could come to a 
vibrating consciousness of what God might be and 
of what he would expect of his followers. It was 
an act less like:plugging a bulb into a light socket 
so that the hidden current could suddenly cause 
it to shine, than like dropping good seed into the 
soil, which, by constant care and nourishment, 
could bring with its fellows a harvest. One grain 
of wheat is lost and of little account, but a whole 
field is the staff of life. 


Outline of the Lesson 


Do not feel bound by this outline. It is sugges- 
tive only. Modify or revise it as you wish, or 
better still, substitute an outline which more 
adequately meets your needs. 

I. Distinctive worship in Israel 

A. Preservation during Exile 

B. Recognition of God’s holiness 

C. Position of the priest (Ezekiel) 
II. Aspects of Israel’s worship 

A. Sacrifice 

B. Music and dance 

C. Scripture 

D. Prayer 
III. Israelite ways and ours 

A. Central aspects the same 

B. Tradition and freedom in worship 


Baab in Adult Student sums up the specific 
acts of worship common to the Old Testament 
times which show how Israel practiced it. The 
forms centered in the functions of the specialists, 
the priests. They represented God to the people 
and the people to God. One of their jobs was the 
preparation and offering of sacrifices brought by 
the people as an act of thanksgiving or a plea for 
future favor. Although sometimes akin to magic 
in their use, the sacrifices helped prepare the 
way for dramatic peaks of worship. Music, both 
vocal and instrumental, was an integral part of 
Israel’s worship and was the joyful “dance before 
the Lord.” The reading of Scripture came later 
than sacrifice, music, and dance, but with the de- 
veloping importance of the Law, it became central. 
Prayer remained the core of worship. By it men 
came to know God and were strengthened to do 
his will. 

Chanter’s discussion, highlighting the changing 
forms of worship that were forced by the Exile, 
supplements Baab’s description of earlier forms. 
It was worship under the leadership of priests 
such as Ezekiel that kept the Jewish religion from 
being swallowed by dominant pagan practices. 
Without temple or sacrifice, worship was trans- 
formed into the forms in which God’s holiness 
and righteousness were lifted up and the wor- 
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shiper became a man of vision. The old ritual was 
revised with God’s moral requirements becoming 
central and tied in with his awful holiness. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. On a hot summer’s night a lady, living on 
a busy city street, went to bed early. A fire 
engine clanged around a corner, a wailing ambu- 
lance went by, and the radio next door blared 
through the open window. She stayed asleep. Her 
sister came home with a crowd of friends and 
they made quite a racket while raiding the icebox 
and playing records. She remained asleep. Then, 
from a room on the opposite side of the house, a 
little voice cried, “Mother!” Before the second 
cry, she was out of bed and on her way to her 
three-year-old child. 

Do we need to be tuned to the voice of God to 
hear? Is that voice still heard as by Samuel and 
Isaiah? Are there any ways by which we can be 
helped to hear the voice of God? What practices 
help distinguish between the authentic voice of 
God and that which is false? 

2. The Seder is the joyful family dinner and 
worship service which is held in Jewish homes on 
the first night of Passover. The Seder service is 
probably the oldest of all rituals of the sort at 
present current among mankind. Its origins date 
back for perhaps thirty-five centuries. It has had 
a profound influence upon Judaism and also upon 
Christianity through the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. The service is based upon the biblical 
injunction, “And thou shalt tell thy son in that 
day, saying, It is because of that which the Lord 
did for me when I came forth out of Egypt” (Ex- 
odus 13:8). 

The service is an order for a number of cere- 
monies of extreme antiquity based upon usages 
for the Passover meal in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
It is a formal dinner with everything from the 
heginning to the end being accompanied by a com- 
mentary of prayer, legend, and exposition. Bitter 
herbs are representative of the bitterness of 
slavery, and a roasted egg is symbolic of the free- 
will festival which accompanied the sacrifice of 
the Paschal Lamb in the Temple. The children, 
too, have definite assignments, and the whole 
family and any guests present become the more 
firmly attached to their faith through the ob- 
servance. 

Should worship be confined to the official 
church buildings? If not, in what ways can fami- 
lies participate in Christian worship? What aids 
are there to help family worship? What value is 
there in sticking with “tried and true” ways of 
worship? 

3. In 1549; under the leadership of Thomas 
Cranmer, the outspoken champion of English 
Protestantism, the Book of Common Prayer was 
introduced into church life. Three years later it 
was revised with many Roman Catholic details 
omitted. In 1789 it became, with some alterations, 


the official order of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country. 

When American Methodism became separated 
from its parent societies following the Revolution, 
John Wesley sent over an abridgment of the Book 
of Common Prayer for the use of Methodists here. 
It was supplanted by The Discipline but the part 
known as the “Ritual” has remained essentially 
as ordered by John Wesley. A recent examination 
for the 1952 General Conference indicated how 
much alike the Methodist and the Episcopalian 
forms of worship have remained. The 1944 Gen- 
eral Conference authorized The Book of Worship 
for Church and Home!’ for optional and voluntary 
use by Methodists. It contains a lengthy collection 
of services of worship, litanies and prayers, medi- 
tations, and the official rituals mandatory for use 
on certain occasions. 

What is the difference between liturgical and 
free worship? Is Methodism liturgic or mixed? 
What are the advantages of doing certain things 
in certain ways according to liturgical tradition? 
What are the dangers? Is it necessary that wor- 
ship develop certain forms by which persons re- 
spond to the presence of God? Why? 


Tradition and Freedom in Worship 


Some primitive societies have become so fos- 
silized in their conduct of life that almost no act 
can be performed unless it is done with the proper 
ceremony and under the right auspices. Every- 
thing carries with it a religious or social signifi- 
cance which must be recognized by the use of 
proper words and motions. Other societies have 
been known to break so sharply with their tradi- 
tions that it became a matter of form not to ob- 
serve any forms. The traditional ways were 
scorned and laughed at. Disorder became the rule. 
Stagnation and inertia set in when the traditions 
become unchallenged. Disorder and disintegra- 
tion are the results when the ties with the past 
are broken, not because they are good or bad, but 
simply because they are traditions. 

Corporate worship tends toward liturgics. It 
seeks to elaborate and pass on the tradition. When 
followed discreetly and prayerfully, with an alert 
mind and a sensitive conscience, it can provide 
avenues to the awareness of God that are deeply 
helpful. They are the tried and proved ways to 
tune the spirit to God’s voice. But if they are 
regarded as empty forms, as a ritual to mumble 
while the mind is set on other things, then they are 
dangerous and should be revised. 

Always there is a tension between the left and 
the right in religion as in politics. The conserva- 
tion of the tradition is essential, but it must not 
be accomplished at the expense of fresh and new 
insights, of novel and meaningful ways into the 
Holy of Holies. 


1 The Book of Worship for Church and Home, published by The 
Methodist Publishing House. 
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A view of the Lake of Galilee from the traditional site 
of the feeding of the five thousand. (Photo by George 
Pickow from Three Lions.) 


Sept. 14: FROM CUSTOM 
TO CONSCIENCE’ 


Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 

The Old Testament presents us with the grad- 
ual appearance of the individual as a person 
standing in his own right before God. This process 
may be said to have reached its climax in the 
teaching of the prophet Ezekiel, but it had been 
going on for a long time before him. In fact it 
is seen at work in the oldest parts of the Old 
Testament record. 

One thing is clear. Nowhere is the mere indi- 
vidual given any importance. By himself he is 
powerless and useless, and when he tries to live 
to himself he is only a nuisance. Lot breaks away 
from his own family in sheer individualistic self- 
ishness and finds himself a stranger in an alien 
country, involved despite himself in its evils, only 
saved from sharing in its ruin by a special act of 
Jehovah. On the other hand, Abraham’s way to 
greatness is as the founder of a great race. 
Joseph’s place in history is the result of his 
loyalty to the race God has chosen. All the great 
prophets address themselves to the people of 
Israel. 

The writers of the Old Testament could not 
conceive of any truly great man who was not 
devoted to the cause of Israel. It was when the 
individual lost himself in the service of his people 
that he became truly significant, that his life took 
on meaning and value, that he became a person. 
Moses became the mighty leader of Israel because 


1 This is the first lesson in Unit IX: The Worth of Persons. 
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he could sincerely pray to perish with his people 
rather than survive without them (Exodus 32: 30- 
34). The individual finds value as he gives him- 
self to the cause of God’s chosen race. 

In all our study of the Old Testament’s devel- 
opment of the worth of persons we must bear 
this in mind. It is true that the mere individual 
is not entitled to much respect. Unless his in- 
dividuality is in some way the expression of an 
ideal which has true value for mankind as well as 
for the solitary man, it is mere freakishness. 

Isaiah, a great individual if there ever was one, 
was told to entrust his teaching to a group of 
chosen disciples (Isaiah 8:16), and he looked for 
the salvation of Israel through a group, the saving 
remnant (Isaiah 1:9; 10:20-21). Here is a great 
insight, one which is emphasized by the voice of 
all history, firmly grasped by the Old Testament 
writers, and never to be forgotten. In our own 
American history, our great personalities are 
those who linked themselves to the cause of the 
nation. Think of Washington and Lincoln—men 
whose claim to greatness is the completeness of 
the way in which they lost themselves in the serv- 
ice of their country. They exchanged mere indi- 
viduality for the true personality. 

What, however, of the average man? What 
value and worth can he have? In the Old Testa- 
ment, at the beginning he is in this respect like 
the great man. His value is derived from his re- 
lation to his family, his clan, his race. The dif- 
ference is that the relation of the great man to 
Israel is based on an intelligent choice, a realiza- 
tion of Jehovah’s plan for the race. Moses is the 
apostle of freedom to the enslaved Israelites, but 
freedom to them did not seem of much value if 
it meant the loss of the fleshpots of Egypt and 
entailed the hardships of the desert (Exodus 
16:1-3). These people were mere individuals 
with no strong group tie to a cause for which 
they were willing to sacrifice their own individual 
desires. 

This selfish and worthless individualism had 
already been expressed when Moses tried to 
reconcile the two quarreling Israelite slaves—they 
did not want any interference with their private 
affairs (Exodus 2:13-14). The members of this in- 
dividualistic horde of slaves had to surrender 
their individualism and unite themselves with 
one another if they were to attain freedom. If 
they were to be really free, they must make this 
renunciation with an intelligent understanding 
of the reason for it. 

Of course, however, that understanding came 
slowly, and hence the individual’s place in the 
group was made for him as he grew up, and he 
accepted it because he was obliged to accept it. 
Any attempt to break out of it was sternly pun- 
ished. Achan may have rebelled against the edict 
by which all the booty of Jericho was to be de- 
stroyed because he saw in it a foolish waste, but 
when his individualistic activities were discovered 
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he was at once destroyed. Individualism was 
dangerous. The all-important thing about a man 
was that he should be a good tribesman. Only as 
good tribesmen acted together, submerging their 
individualistic tendencies, could Canaan be con- 
quered and the favor of Jehovah secured and 
maintained. Only by group action could the indi- 
vidual ever hope to see the day when he could 
find peace and plenty under his own vine and fig 
tree. 

In the Song of Deborah (Judges 5), a very 
ancient piece of writing, this insistence on the 
subordination of the individual is seen in the 
almost complete absence of the mention of indi- 
viduals. It is tribes that are praised and tribes 
that are commended because they did or did not 
come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. Three individuals are mentioned. But the 
common man is only a member of his tribe. Still, 
he is there, fighting for the cause of Israel’s free- 
dom and the leaders would have been helpless 
without him. Moreover, so far as he himself is 
concerned for his own freedom, he can find it only 
as a member of the free Israel to which he owes 
an allegiance which surpasses his loyalty to his 
clan. 

It is in this larger allegiance that the individual 
finds a larger place. The local pressures and com- 
pulsions are relaxed as national obligations grow 
in importance. Hence Saul is a greater figure than 
the Judges because he rules over a larger Israel, 
while each of the Judges represents a more or 
less local interest. David is even greater than 
Saul; for he rules over an empire. But the average 
Israelite is also growing in stature as his leaders 
grow; for he is a member of the enlarging Israel 
which they are creating with his help. 

Nevertheless, the individual remains bound up 
with his group, dependent upon it, helpless apart 
from it. Only in the case of outstanding leaders 
are individuals able to exert much influence on 
the group. The prophet Amos predicts the fall 
of Israel as a unit. The wealthy magnates who 
oppress the poor are to perish and their palaces 
will be destroyed, but the oppressed poor will 
fare no better—“the great houses shall be smitten 
with breaches, and the little houses with clefts” 
(Amos 6:11). The priest of the great national 
shrine at Bethel dismisses Amos with scorn. This 
great individualist had no place at Bethel which 
was “the king’s sanctuary and... a royal house” 
(Amos 7:13). The priest who had a place in 
the organized system of religion was superior by 
far to this herdsman from Tekoa, who, as he him- 
self acknowledged, “was no prophet, neither... a 
prophet’s son,” but only a common man who 
claimed to be called by God as a plain individual 
to prophesy to Israel. 

True it is that the mere individual is of little 
worth. True it is that only as he joins himself with 
the group does the individual become free and 































































attain dignity and worth. But it is also true that 
his freedom may be limited and the full develop- 
ment of his personality be frustrated when he is 
only a member of the group and his life is com- 
pletely controlled by it. For the full development 
of all the possibilities of individual development 
there must be on the part of the group a tolera- 
tion of individual thought and action even when 
it is not in conformity with the current status quo. 
The perennial problem of society is the problem 
of achieving a balance between individual free- 
dom and conformity to the demands of law and 
custom and the accepted ideas upon which they 
are based. It was a problem in the time of Amos 
as it is a problem for us today. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


This unit should help your pupils understand 
the growth of an idea at the center of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, namely, the supreme worth 
of persons. This will be done by tracing the de- 
velopment of the idea of sin and salvation, by 
examining the process by which individuals come 


Fishing boat on the Sea of Galilee. (Photo by George 
Pickow from Three Lions.) 
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“Ezekiel,” by Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Library. 


to stand in their own right, apart from their 
connection in a clan or group, and then by look- 
ing at the developing hope and assurance of life 
after death and what this hope and assurance 
means to persons. 

Upon the death of Andrew Jackson, one of his 
slaves was asked if he thought the ex-President 
was in heaven. “The General,” was the reply, 
“went to heaven if he wanted to!” 

Such unfettered individualism as that repre- 
sented by the irascible Jackson, who scorned the 
opinioris of the “group” and was thought to chal- 
lenge heaven on his own, would have been in- 
comprehensible to the Hebrew who was so bound 
up in his tribal ways of doing things that he could 
not consider himself nor his conduct apart from 
the conventions and customs of his group. 

It is still customary among some of the villages 
of India for the whole village to become Christian 
at once. Baptism is not administered to isolated 
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individuals who have come under the influence 
of Christian persuasion; but when the decision 
has been made by the heads of the village, the 
whole community becomes Christian at once. 

Spectacular conversions were registered when 
the Germanic tribes became Christian. Some- 
times a defeated army would be marched through 
a river, obtaining baptism for the whole batch. 
Few demurred. They did not act on their own. If 
the tribe became Christian, that was as it should 
be, and as individuals they would be Christian 
also. If the tribe remained pagan, that was all 
right too. Whatever the group did was right, and 
it never occurred to the individual to dissent. 

Except occasionally. Once in a while there were 
dissenters. They became outcasts, even if they 
claimed to speak the word of the Lord. But from 
those outcasts came the words that were to show 
what the commandment really meant when it 
said, “Thou shalt not kill.” Human personality 
was sacred, not simply as a branch of the com- 
munity, but in itself, in its individuality. It then 
developed that if persons were considered sacred, 
the reverse of the coin was that they were also 
responsible to God. They were worth much in the 
sight of God; they were also individually ac- 
countable in his sight. 


Outline of the Lesson 


I. Individuals submerged in the tribe 
A. Jewish patterns 
B. Group loyalty 
II. Ideas of sin 
A. “Right” as the group does (custom and 
morals) 
B. Offenses against persons 
C. Developing sense of individual responsi- 
bility 
III. Modern tribal morality 
A. Reaction from “rugged” individualism 
B. Loss of sense of individual responsibility 
C. Secular sin and salvation 


In Adult Student, Baker lists specific instances 
in which the controls of the tribe dominated not 
only the life but also the sense of right or wrong 
for the individual. The covenant relationship with 
God was considered as a bond between God and 
Israel. Violations of God’s will affected the whole 
group, not just the individual involved. Evil was 
defined as that which broke customs of the tribe; 
for they were considered to be the same as God’s 
will. It took a long time for the concept of the 
rights of individuals in relation to justice to 
emerge. As the concept of individual responsi- 
bility grew, so also the idea of salvation apart 
from the tribe developed. Through the developing 
Old Testament and inter-Testamental periods 
the inner sources of motive to be emphasized by 
Jesus grew in importance. 

Chanter places even more emphasis upon the 
pervasive influence of the group in the whole 
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realm of thought and action for the Hebrew. The 
individual was not given a sense of importance, 
being powerless and useless by himself. The 
prophets addressed themselves to the people, not 
to individuals. The great persons were those 
whose leadership exemplified the ideals of the 
group. The enduring leaders were those who 
found a following in the group. Breakers-off from 
the group were sternly punished; individualism 
was dangerous. The individual found his place in 
the larger allegiance to the clan. But in God’s law 
there was protection for the individual against the 
powerful who had designs upon him. Even the 
king’s wishes were subordinate to that “right.” 


Problems for Discussion 


1. It is easy for customs to assume the sanctity 
of morality. At one time it was considered wrong 
for a woman’s ankles to be seen. A generation 
later her whole leg would be on display in daily 
dress. During one epoch the boys at aristocratic 
Eton School in England could be suspended for 
refusing to smoke a pipe of tobacco after a meal, 
it being considered “wrong” by the boys and the 
school authorities not to do so. A few years later a 
boy could be expelled for doing the same thing, 
custom having switched and it now being a 
“wrong” to indulge. 

One of the most troublesome problems that 
meets the person who seeks to do “right” is to 
find the distinction between “morals” and “cus- 
tom.” Customs are patterns of group behavior. 
Because the whole group approves or disapproves, 
they have built about them a feeling of rightness 
or wrongness. Morality, however, seeks to see 
through relative activities to the basis of right- 
eousness. While not seeking a quarrel with cus- 
tom, it will not allow custom to dictate behavior 
if it goes against conscience. 

Why should the Hebrew people have been so 
attached to the tribal ideals? How do similar 
tribal customs influence our lives today? Why is 
an unconventional person thought to be a freak? 
Is it always wrong to set oneself in opposition to 
the group to which one belongs? 

2. In Russia, the secret police usually choose 
the middle of the night to pay visits to their vic- 
tims. A sardonic joke, said to be current in that 
unfortunate land, concerns a watchman who made 
the rounds in the dead of night, pounding on the 
apartment doors, and then shouting to the in- 
mates, “Wake up! But don’t worry. It’s only a 
fire!” 

In what ways have the modern totalitarian 
states revived the tribal sense of right and wrong? 
In what ways do their practices differ? What is 
an individual’s responsibility when his conscience 
differs from the laws of the state of which he is a 
citizen? 

3. The spring of 1952 saw two interesting vol- 
umes published: the first, a thin little book by 
Thomas Sugrue, A Catholic Speaks His Mind, 


the second, a huge volume by Whittaker Cham- 
bers, The Witness. Each book is interesting be- 
cause the author defied the group with which he 
was or had been identified. From the recrimina- 
tions and attacks made upon him, Thomas Sugrue’s 
attempt to speak candidly about his church 
seemed outrageous to many Catholics because he 
broke the taboos of the group and aired some of 
its problems publicly. Whittaker Chambers’ break 


“Jeremiah,” by Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Librarv. 
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with the communist party seems to have been a 
deeper spiritual wrench. As a party member, he 
had been schooled in the group discipline which 
required of the member a selfless devotion to the 
party. There could be no individualistic meander- 
ings. As one of the party bosses told Chambers: 
“Remember .. . there are only two ways that you 
can really leave us: you can be shot by them or 
you can be shot by us.” For Chambers to leave 
the party was not only to put his life in danger; it 
was to place his personality in jeopardy; for it 
was a change in faith. The tribal discipline of 
communism was not easily sloughed off. 

Why are the movements that debase the indi- 
vidual becoming stronger today? What protections 
for the individual do they leave out that were 
given to the Hebrew? How does the sense of right 
and wrong, if one is a communist, differ from the 
same sense in a democrat? 


Secular Sin and Salvation 


“Secularism” is the favorite ecclesiastical cuss- 
word these days. It is a catch-all term for those 
areas of life where decisions are made with no 
regard for religious values. 

Such a slogan as “What’s good for business is 
good,” sets up a purely secularistic value. It in- 
sists that the good, and therefore what is right or 


wrong, are business values and may or may not 
be in accord with religious judgments which are 
irrelevant. 


A world which denies the validity of religious 
values but, as with totalitarian ideologies, insists 
that the group (state or party) is all-important 
makes no guarantees for the individual. The He- 
brew may have had little importance outside his 
group, but his sense of religious values made the 
life of each individual precious. “Thou shalt not 
kill” was the Law. None could break it with 
impunity. 

Not only do the secular taiths of today deny 
the laws of religion; they seek salvation outside 
religion. They provide faith in some kind of 
secular good society. In attaining it there are 
no judgments about right or wrong other than the 
goals of the party or state. There is absolutely 
no protection for the individual. He counts for 
nothing. Absolute submission to party or state 
is demanded of him. 

The religion of the Hebrew was the individual's 
protection against tribal authority. As his religion 
grew in insight, the worth of the individual per- 
son became the greater and was regarded as the 
more precious. 


Sept. 21: OUT OF THE CLAN CAME MAN 


Biblical Interpretations 


We are told that in the beginning of Israel’s 
history, Jehovah was a tribal God and that sin 
against him was simply a violation of the tribal 
customs of which the tribal God was the guardian. 
In fact, to the end of Old Testament times Je- 
hovah was the God of Israel in a sense which left 
the non-Jewish world outside his friendly 
care. To be sure, there are gleams, especially in 
the later chapters of Isaiah, of a broader view, a 
true universalism. But the narrower view re- 
mained in the ascendancy, and under the Priestly 
Law which, after the Exile, became the basis of 
Jewish religion, Israel as Jehovah’s chosen race 
was forbidden to associate herself with the 
heathen. To do so would be a breach of the 
holiness which she was bound to preserve. 

This is all true, but it is also true that the worth 
of the individual Israelite came to be more and 
more clearly acknowledged as the nation came to 
know its God better through its experience as it 
was interpreted by the prophets. Always the 
prophets spoke to the nation as a group. And yet 
always as they spoke, the individual increased in 
importance, until in the Psalms we are often at a 
loss to know whether we are listening to the 
voice of the group or of the individual. 
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by W. G. Chanter 


We are at a loss, that is, until we realize that 
we are hearing the expression of those great 
human experiences in which the individual finds 
himself as a man, a person, by his own personal 
discovery of that common inheritance which 
unites all men as free members of one great 
brotherhood. The Psalms owe their power to the 
fact that the God who has been found in the ex- 
perience of the psalmists is so great that he far 
transcends the limitations of his attachment to 
Israel and can be and must be worshiped by all 
men. Furthermore, in finding him and in being 
graciously found by him, the Israelite is himself 
lifted above the status of a mere nationalist. He 
becomes a man, speaking for the human race. If 
this is not true of all the Psalms, it is true of the 
best of them, and the best Psalms are by no 
means few in number. 


True it was that only as a member of the na- 
tion could the individual find God. The individual 
slave in that horde which Moses led out of Egypt 
could never have known Jehovah as Moses knew 
him. As the unseen and awful Giver of the decree 
of Sinai by which Israel became a nation, he was 
a terrifying Reality to whom these newly freed 
slaves did not dare approach, from any contact 
with whom they shrank. Let Moses and the elders 
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deal with Jehovah—they themselves much pre- 
ferred to stand afar off (Exodus 20:18-21). But 
they did have some understanding of the idea of 
a covenant, a national covenant with Jehovah, a 
covenant mutually accepted and, in some sense 
at least, freely accepted. 

A nation founded on a covenant with its God 
is based on freedom. The idea of a covenant car- 
ries with it the demand for some individual 
knowledge of its nature and requirements. The 
germ of individual, as well as national, freedom is 
there. The horde of slaves was on the way to be- 
coming a nation of free men. 

Still, the religion of Israel was a national reli- 
gion. If it was true that only through the nation 
could the individual find God, it was also true that 
only through the individual could the nation find 
him. Moses was the great person to whom Je- 
hovah spoke at the burning bush, making him the 
agent of liberation. It was through the leadership 
of the divinely appointed Judges that Israel was 
brought to see the hand of Jehovah at work in her 
history and to a deepening knowledge of his 
power and care. The development of her religion 
to the grand height of a pure ethical monotheism 
was the result of the leadership of the prophets. 
The prophets had immediate access to the ulti- 
mate source of the nation’s life, a clear knowledge 
of its deepest meaning, and thus they interpreted 
its demands with flexibility and freedom. They 
pointed the way to better adaptations of custom 
and law to the real purpose of Jehovah for his 
people. Thus they helped free the masses of in- 
dividuals from a rigid bondage to stereotyped 
custom. 

This freedom came in various ways. For one 
thing, the God who revealed himself to the proph- 
ets was a rational Being, a God whose laws oper- 
ated as real laws, laws of cause and effect (Amos 
6:12-14; Hosea 8:7; Isaiah 1:18). No one could 
grasp this idea without asking himself whether 
there must not also be a rational basis for the laws 
of the tribe or the nation based, as they claimed to 
be, on the authority of Jehovah. Once, however, 
a man thus questions the law of the tribe, he is 
delivered from mere slavish obedience to it. If he 
continues to obey, it is not just bacause the tribe 
has always done things this way, but because 
this way is reasonable, and that makes it the way 
for the individual. If the individual continues to 
accept the national beliefs, it is because he finds 
them reasonable and accepts them freely as his 
own. If he continues to worship the national God, 
it is because he has found him for himself, has 
reasoned together with him, and has been con- 
vinced in a firsthand contact to which he has been 
invited by the divine Being. Tribal religion is 
being transformed into something personal, and 
the person himself is growing in stature and dig- 
nity, as Jehovah is revealed as a God of reason 
inviting his people to reason with him. 

Then, too, the prophets preached a God the 


basis of whose law was always moral. Tribal cus- 
tom was always in part moral, but only in part. 
A large part of it had no relation to morals. A 
large part of it was observed for no other reason 
than that it always had been obeyed. Of a large 
part of it the origin was quite unknown. If the 
question of origins arose, it was answered by sto- 
ries which were not convincing, or by a reference 
to the arbitrary fiat of the tribal god. But the 
prophets made a sharp division between all such 
custom and the demands of the righteous Jehovah. 

Here is another force making for the emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the dead hand of tribal 
custom. Here is indeed an advance from custom 
to conscience. The individual is invited to confront 
the demands of tribal or national usage with the 
divinely originated question, Is it right? Another 
way to freedom is opened. The great individual 
with his prophetic revelation of God is leading 
the nation and its individual members to a new 
understanding of Jehovah. 

The great prophets led their people to see Je- 
hovah as something more and far greater than the 
tribal god in the sense of one whose own fortunes 
were identified with those of the tribe very much 
as were those of its earthly chieftains. Jehovah 
was the God of Israel, but he was no mere Israelite 
god. He ruled all men everywhere. Amos could 
and did see and hear Jehovah as calling all na- 
tions to the bar of his judgment (Amos 1:3 
through 2:3), nor did his special relation to Israel 
exempt her from the summons—quite on the 
other hand it involved a special moral responsi- 
bility (Amos 3:1-2). Isaiah saw mighty Assyria 
as only the tool in Jehovah’s hands, the rod by 
which sinful Israel was to be chastised. Jeremiah 
taught that Jehovah ruled all nature and all his- 
tory in love and power as the only God. 

This immense widening of horizon meant the 
end of the idea that Jehovah was merely a tribal 
god. He was the one object of Israel’s worship. 
He had made himself known to her as to no other 
nation, but he was not bound to her chariot 
wheels. If she confused her own national interests 
and her own pet customs with the interests and 
will of Jehovah, she was sure to find out by tragic 
experience that she was wrong. 

Jeremiah knew that the effective bond which 
could unite Israel the nation to her God was not 
a national covenant written on tablets of stone, 
a set of laws and customs accepted by the nation 
as a bloc. That had been tried more than once. It 
had failed. A new covenant of a new quality was 
needed. It was one which must be written not on 
stone tablets but on the hearts of the Israelites. 
Each individual Israelite must know Jehovah for 
himself. “They shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know Jehovah; for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
Jehovah.” Only a covenant thus written on the 
individual heart could be a real bond of con- 
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nection between men and a God of righteous love. 

Yet it was a bond which united all Israelites far 
more strongly than the old covenant. It was the 
bond of a common great attachment to the same 
God, the bond which unites those who have 
shared in a common experience of thrilling 
power. It was no atomistic individualism which 
Jeremiah preached but an experience in which 
the individual, no longer in bondage to national 
custom, became aware of his place as a member 
of a brotherhood which centered around the God 
of all truly free men. In the service of God the in- 
dividual came to himself, found perfect freedom, 
realized his close kinship to his fellow servants. 
Thus the freedom of the individual meant a new 
and invincible solidarity for the nation. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


In some lines of the study of society a serious 
error developed in the claims of social scientists. 
It was that by finding the origins of human ac- 
tivities and institutions one could thereby explain 
them. The miracle of speech was explained by the 
imitation of nature’s sounds. Religion was pro- 
duced by man’s primitive fears. Love was a re- 
finement of the attachment of mother and child. 

Without taking time to argue these far-fetched 
claims, typical of the time just past, one can 
positively say that at the best all that the analysis 
or locating of origins explains is origins, nothing 
else. The tool of speech which has raised man 
above the animal is so qualitatively different 
from the imitative squawks of a parrot as to be 
ludicrous when comparison is made. Religion is 
the antidote of fear, not its product. The love 
exemplified by Christ is so far from physical at- 
tachment as to bear no resemblance. 

Somewhere between the tribal controls of life 
as found in the Books of Joshua and Judges and 
the radical individualism of such as Emerson’s 
friend and disciple, Henry Thoreau, is a happy 
medium. Thoreau insisted that once a lone man 
found an idea he should wait on no one but should 
act at once in his sovereign capacity. He cried, 
“Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the 
least degree, resign his conscience to the legisla- 
tor?” Thereupon Thoreau would pay no taxes be- 
cause he disagreed with the policies which led 
to the Mexican War, and while sitting in jail he 
accused his friend Emerson, who wondered why 
he was there, with the counterquestion, “Why 
aren’t you here?” 

Our time, with its divorce of home and work, 
its ugly machine civilization, its divorce of learn- 
ing and the family, its specialization of activity, 
is desperately in need of a sense of community. 
It has too much of the herd or mob feeling which 
raises elementary passions. It has too little of the 
sense of community, of attachment to that group 
which can build the sensibilities and raise the 
capacities of the individual member of the group. 
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If home is to be more than a place to hang one’s 
hat, and the state more than a brotherhood of 
fear, then it is required that a sense of community, 
of oneness hat cherishes, not chokes, individuality 
must be fostered. 


Outline of the Lesson 


I. Ties binding the clan 
A. Race and religion 
B. Tribal responsibility and punishment 
C. The covenant responsibility 
II. Emergence of the individual 
A. Freeing persons from bondage of custom 
1. Prophets questioning tribal law 
2. Moral development 
3. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
B. Individual relationship to God 
III. The community and the person 
A. The demands of community 
B. The rights of individuals 


The above outline is given only to point out a 
possible development of the lesson. It starts with 
a mixture of the studies of Baker and Chanter 
and ends by suggesting a possible relevance for 
today in individual-community relationships. Im- 
mediately following are two paragraphs review- 
ing the contributions of the two lesson writers. 

On the basis of the listed Bible readings, Baker 
shows how in early Hebiew history all individual 
concerns were subordinate to those of the clan 
or tribe. Ties that centered in the religious cove- 
nant tied the racial group together. Punishment 
visited all the people, not individuals alone. There 
were a few exceptions, and gradually the rem- 
nant group idea developed and God seemed more 
and more to concern himself with persons as 
such. This became the essence of the prophetic 
development with the new covenant relationship 
between individuals and God. Religion was now 
more of an inward experience. The Exile forced 
that readjustment, with Ezekiel going almost to 
the opposite extreme of enlisting complete in- 
dividual responsibility. Development of the idea 
of immortality helped also, as did Greek influence. 

Chanter insists that to the end the Israelites 
took the narrow view that they were chosen and 
God belonged almost exclusively to them. The 
psalmist was sometimes an exception, as were 
the great prophets. But it was as a member of the 
nation that the individual found God. Also only 
through individuals did the nation find God. As 
the understanding of God became more reason- 
able and moral, individualism grew. The move 
was on from custom to conscience, and the new 
covenant where each Israelite must know God 
himself as a free man. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. The fundamental difference between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism rests on the issue 
of the individual conscience. Catholicism insists 
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that salvation is possible only through the Church. 
Outside it none are saved, except some cases 
of exceptional merit. Protestantism insists that 
salvation is a matter of the individual relation- 
ship of a man to God. 

Catholicism seems to carry over the old tribal 
covenant relationship in Israel. Protestantism em- 
phasizes the prophetic development as seen in 
Jeremiah, the nonconformist, but who was sensi- 
tive to a brotherhood of free men centered about 
God. 

What did the covenant mean to Israel? How 
did it change in the thought of the major proph- 
ets? To what extent can the community expect 
conformity from its members? Where does the 
individual have a right to break from the demands 
of the group? What are the strengths and weak- 
nesses in Protestant individualism? 

2. During the last few years much speculation 
has been going on about the so-called flying 
saucers. Perfectly respectable and sane scientists 
and thinkers have considered them to be inter- 
planetary visitations. 

Man has constantly been forced to adjust his 
thinking in terms of a larger and larger com- 
munity. The earliest biblical record is mostly that 
of the family or clan. Then the family became 
associated in a more or less loose relationship 
with other tribes and in time assumed a kind of 
national identity. In the time of Jesus the racial 
and religious group had to come to terms with the 
huge Roman Empire. The present generation 
witnesses the struggle toward world community. 
If the flying saucer speculation means anything, 
the next generation may have to think in terms 
of solar systems. 

As our sense of community grows, how does the 
individual fare? Is he better off in the tribe or in 
the huge modern nation? What best protects in- 
dividual rights? 

3. In 1943, the last year of her life, a young 
Frenchwoman, Simone Weil, was put to work by 
the Free French Government in preparing a 
study of the basic problems to be faced by France 
after the war. The result was a work of genius 
by a saint. Aware of the world, the soul and God, 
she sought to show how society could accom- 
plish its prime purpose—the maintenance of the 
freedom of the individual. 

She insisted in her book, published as The Need 
for Roots, that all groups and organizations exist 
for man, not the opposite. And she insisted that 
the only way in which groups can be organized 
with man at the center and not as a digit, was 
by a religious orientation. In a secular society 
man’s freedom will continually be frustrated; 
for reality is truth (God) and evil is the measure 
of the distance between truth and the soul. Evil 
always produces slavery for the individual. 

How does the Christian religion preserve free- 
dom? Should the law of the individual decide 
what his place in the community should be? 


The Demands of Community 


There is a kind of opprobrium that attaches 
to “one-eyedness.” In the mechanism of optics 
each eye looking separately sees a field more 
limited than that covered by both eyes working 
together. Two eyes do not merely reproduce an 
enlarged picture of what can be seen, but a quite 
different image. It is something like the old- 
fashioned stereoscope in which a sense of depth, 
of the third dimension, was given to the view. 
One eye, like the camera, is always limited be- 
cause it produces a flat picture. Two eyes work- 
ing together give perspective to the scene, a new 
sense of depth which one eye alone cannot pro- 
duce. ; 

It certainly cannot be the wish of God that 
there be an irresponsible individualism in man’s 
relationships. It seems that God always works 


both through the individual and the group. 


A few years ago a group of young ministers 
upon leaving the seminary decided to work to- 
gether for five years as a group—sharing their 
plans, their dreams, their problems, and their 
salaries. It is the testimony of all the families 
that those five years of group sharing and respon- 
sibility were infinitely enriching. Something hap- 
pened to them as part of a group that could never 
have been accomplished alone. 

What applies to vision and to preachers applies 
to all. God works both with single persons and 
through groups. The community or group can 
give a depth of vision that the single person can 
never achieve. It makes of the apartment dweller, 
who lives next door but never becomes ac- 
quainted, a neighbor who cares for those who live 
about him. 
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Prayer for Healing 

O Curist, who wast wounded for our transgres- 
sions, and by whose stripes we are healed: Mer- 
cifully lay Thy disfigured hands upon the wounds 
of the world; that straightway our afflictions may 
be purged of poison, and our humanity may be 
made whole; through Thy grace, who livest and 
reignest with the Father and the Holy Spirit, one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
—From Prayers of The Christian Life, by John 
Underwood Stephens, Oxford University Press, 
1952. 
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Our Writers 


“Biblical Interpretations” were prepared by 
W. G. Chanter, professor of English Bible, Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


Roger Ortmayer, editor of motive, is the author 
of “Aids for Teaching.” 


oe # 
WHOEVER loves discipline loves knowledge, but 


he who hates reproof is stupid.—Proverbs 12:1. 
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Sept. 28: FROM DARK SHEOL TO GOD’S ETERNAL PRES ENCE 


Biblical Interpretations 


It seems strange to us that the Old Testament 
has very little to say about a life beyond the 
grave, so little that the doctrine of immortality is 
scarcely an Old Testament doctrine at all, cer- 
tainly not a major doctrine. This is all the more 
strange since the conviction of the worth of the 
individual in the sight of God becomes so definite 
and so strong. Surely a being of such value and 
dignity cannot be the creature of the few brief 
years which he spends on earth. But the Hebrew 
writers did not feel compelled to a belief in the 
immortality of the individual even when they 
were led by their growing vision to assert his 
right to speak face to face with Jehovah. The 
Psalms are the expression of a truly personal 


religion. But the very man who bids his people . 


look to God as the source of all their blessings, 


“He will bless them that fear Jehovah, 
Both small and great,” 


says also 


“The dead praise not Jehovah, 
Neither any that go down into silence” 


(Psalms 115:13, 17). 


Why was this? For one thing, the sense of 
racial solidarity, as we have seen, was very strong 
and remained very strong all through Old Testa- 
ment times. The ancient Hebrew tended always 
to think in terms of what is called corporate per- 
sonality. Where we stop at personifying a nation 
as John Bull or Uncle Sam, Britannia or Colum- 
bia, the Hebrews did not. Jacob or Israel was not 
mere personification of the Hebrew nation. Israel 
was a person, including in his being all Israelites, 
dead as well as living, all generations, never 
dying. The individual as a member of this divinely 
protected person lived on in his children as ele- 
ments in this corporate person, Israel. 

This explains the fact that for a man to die 
childless was regarded by the Hebrews as the 
most terrible calamity possible. Hence the He- 
brews had the levirate law by which the brother 
of a man who died without leaving children to 
succeed him was required to take his brother’s 
widow as his wife, the first child of this union to 
“succeed in the name of his brother that is dead, 
that his name be not blotted out of Israel” (Deu- 
teronomy 25:6). 

Then, too, the Israelite of old found this present 
life rich and satisfying. There was nothing of the 
ascetic about him. Life was no vale of tears. 
There might be dark valleys, but green pastures 
and still waters were a larger part of life and so 
were the head anointed with oil and the brimming 
cup. Even in the presence of his enemies the an- 
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by W. G. Chanter 


cient Hebrew feasted at the table of Jehovah. A 
long life spent in the house of the Lord—what 
more could he ask? Thus a Psalm which breathes 
a serene faith in the protecting care of Jehovah 
ends quite thankfully by accepting as Jehovah’s 
promise to the faithful Israelite, 


“With long life will I satisfy him, 
And show him my salvation” 


(Psalms 91:16). 


On the other hand, a premature death was re- 
garded with horror, as a mark of the supreme 
displeasure of God. Wasting sickness, which made 
life a misery and threatened to shorten it, was 
taken as a punishment for sin, whether or not 
the sin was known to the sufferer (Psalms 32, 38, 
102: 23-24; 143:7). A long and happy life, children 
to succeed him (Psalms 144:12-15; 127:3-5) and 
a tranquil death seem to the ancient Hebrew all 
that he could ask of God. 

That there does appear in the Old Testament 
some gleams of a hope beyond the grave is the 
result principally of the encounter with pain and 
sorrow which raised doubts as to the sufficiency 
of the life that now is to satisfy the just demands 
of the pious individual on a righteous God. Of 
course this presupposes a firm conviction of the 
worth of the individual. When deeply and sincere- 
ly good men suffered and life was for them a vale 
of tears, could death be the end of them as for all 
men, good and bad alike? The problem was the 
more difficult when it was seen that bad men 
often lived long and prosperously. Apparently 
this life could not be depended on for anything 
like full salvation. 

Still, H. Wheeler Robinson, renowned Bible 
scholar, is quite justified in saying that the idea of 
a future life for the individual was hardly reached 
within the Old Testament, if he means that no 
fully developed doctrine of a life beyond the 
grave appears there. 

But there are occasional passages in which the 
idea appears, at least in germ. Let us look at them. 
It will be noticed that there is always a connec- 
tion with the thought of the suffering of the 
righteous and the prosperity of the wicked. 

Psalms 73 is a study in a growing religious ex- 
perience. It begins with a statement of a faith 
that God is good to those who “are pure in heart.” 
But then there is a confession of doubt—the 
spectacle of life in this world does not seem to 
justify that faith. It is only when the psalmist 
goes into the sanctuary of God and finds a new 
and immediate knowledge of him that his eyes 
are opened. When they are, it is to something more 
than to a proper estimate of the sorry emptiness 
of that merely earthly and therefore transient 
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prosperity which is all the worldling has. It is to 
the abiding reality of the life with God which time 
cannot diminish or destroy. 
“Nevertheless, I am continually with thee: 
Thou hast holden my right hand. 
Thou wilt guide me by thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me to glory. 
My flesh and my heart faileth; 
But God is the strength of my heart and 


my portion for ever.” 
(Psalms 73: 23-24, 26.) 


Another expression of this idea of the eternal 
link with God appears in Psalms 139. As the 
psalmist reflects on the constancy and intimacy 
of God’s companionship, even Sheol, that grim 
and silent place of shades which in common He- 
brew thought was shut away from God, becomes 
radiant with the divine presence: 

“If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou 
art there” (verse 8). 
Not death itself can separate the faithful soul 
from his ever and everywhere present God. 

In the Book of Job, we have the most complete 
Old Testament examination of the problem raised 
by the spectacle of human life in this world as a 
welter of good and evil with no apparent pattern 
or meaning. Job has been brought up in the 
then orthodox belief that there is a neat design, 
easily traceable. Human life is governed by the 
moral providence of Jehovah who sees to it that 
each man’s earthly fortunes are in exact corres- 
pondence with his moral deserts. His own hideous 
suffering, along with his assurance of his integrity, 


has shown him the emptiness of this facile philos- . 


ophy. He demands a better idea. He will not re- 
nounce his faith in God, but he seeks a better 
God than this bookkeeping God of the orthodoxy 
which is now found wanting. 

His search is not an easy one; for the true God 
seems to hide himself, to deny Job that access to 
him which is all the poor sufferer wants. In the 
course of his attempt to break through the strange 
barriers which separate him from God, Job raises 
more than once the question of whether there may 
not be beyond the grave, if not in this life, an an- 
swer to his questions. If only God would remem- 
ber him in Sheol and recall him from that place of 
shadows, he would be content to wait for the 
divinely appointed time. But Job raises the hope 
only to dismiss it. 


“The waters wear the stones; 
The overflowings thereof wash away the 
dust of the earth: 
So thou destroyest the hope of man” 
(Job 14:19). 


It is a hope, however, which will not be dis- 
missed. Strong in the consciousness of his own 
integrity, Job knows that the righteous individual 
has worth in the sight of this unknown God. His 
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life cannot gutter out in the darkness without any 
clue to its having any meaning better than that 
of the prosperous worldling who has purchased 
earthly prosperity by his evil-doing. No, if not in 
this life then after his death, the righteous suf- 
ferer, now condemned as a sinful outcast, will be 
vindicated in the eyes of all the universe, and that 
by the true God who now seems so silent and 
aloof. 


“But as for me I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, 

And at last he will stand up upon the earth: 

And after my skin, even this body, is 
destroyed, 

Then without my flesh shall I see God; 

Whom I, even I, shall see, on my side, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a 
stranger” (19:25-27). 


Job never comes to a full vision of the life 
immortal in the heavenly world, where the saints 
live in the presence of God. But he does reach a 
certainty that death does not end all. He reaches 
it by the way of an invincible faith that the true 
God will never forsake the righteous man, no 
matter what the appearance of things may be. 
Job is standing against the opinion of his world; 
he is standing alone—alone with the God of his 
defiant faith. 

In the Book of Daniel, a book which has been 
described as a tract for dark times, the idea of 
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a future life finds explicit affirmation. When all 
earth’s brutish tyrannies are at last overthrown 
by God and his everlasting kingdom is set up, 
those who have been faithful in the grim days 
when evil seemed forever on the throne will not 
be forgotten by a faithful God. Those who have 
made themselves the instruments of evil will not 
go unpunished. No, “many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt. And they that are wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever” (Daniel 12: 2-3). 

This may be called the last word of the Old 
Testament on the idea of a life beyond the grave. 
But, comparatively limited as the development 
of the idea is, it still went far enough to crown the 
growth of a faith in the high value and destiny of 
the individual. At least, the men who stood at the 
end of the Old Testament period could say with 
assurance, 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 

Neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one 

to see corruption” (Psalms 16:10). 
The intertestamental period saw a rich growth 
in the doctrine of a future life, but the seed 
from which it grew is to be found in the New 
Testament itself. With it came the final develop- 
ment of the idea of the individual as indeed a 
person, an end in himself, since his own chief end 

is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


That most skillful of modern writers, Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery, in his delightful fable The 
Little Prince, tells of trying to draw a sheep for 
the extraordinary little person who visited him as 
he tried to fix his plane which had been grounded 
in the desert. “Draw me a sheep!” was the com- 
mand. He tried three times to make a sheep, but 
each looked like a ram, was sickly or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. Finally, he tossed off a drawing of 
a box with the explanation, “The sheep you asked 
for is inside.” The young judge gladly replied, 
“That is exactly the way I wanted it!” 

The obvious is not always the true explana- 
tion nor the apparent the real. 

The lessons of this series have discussed the 
ideas of sin and salvation in the Old Testament, 
followed by a discussion of how the individual 
emerged from the tribe. This session emphasizes 
the dawning idea of immortality. These are the 
obvious lessons studied. But behind these ap- 
parent and pertinent studies is the underlying 
reason for the discussion: God is interested in 
persons, and they are of infinite worth in his 
sight. 

The early Hebrew thought of sin as an offense 
against tribal customs. God’s good pleasure was 
gained only for the whole group. The individual 
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was meaningless. But as insight into the nature 
of God grew and as he revealed his will and de- 
sires, sin became localized in individuals and as 
individuals they had to square themselves with 
deity. It was only as persons came to be seen to 
have real value that they could be held account- 
able. 

No one ever held a nonentity responsible for 
anything. But the greater the estimate of one’s 
abilities and character, the greater the tragedy 
when he fails. Profound disappointment comes 
when the person in whom we have confidence 
fails. 

Just as the sense of sin and shame changed 
from a breaking of tribal custom to a sense of 
desertion of God, so salvation was transported 
from a generalized kind of national good favor to 
a personal relationship with God and an intimate 
sharing of his favor. 

If the individual was to know God personally, 
he had to stand in his own right. This meant that 
while he did not deny or disassociate himself from 
his racial and religious group, he became some- 
thing, a distinct personality who was judged for 
his actions, not according to whether they were 
approved by the rest of the group but whether 
they measured up to the moral expectations of 
God. 

Just as it took a long time (and never was 
generally accomplished) for the individual to be- 
come something other than a part of the group, so 
the sense of individual immortality only dimly 
emerged in the Old Testament teaching. 't had to 
go along with the sense of individual sin and 
personal accomplishment. If God cherishes the 


- values of goodness, then it was not probable that 


he would see them dissipated upon death. 

When, therefore, the worth of persons became 
apparent, the lastingness of their fundamental 
characteristics became a requirement. More was 
demanded than sons and daughters who would 
perpetuate a few physical characteristics. It re- 
quired a new dimension of being where fellow- 
ship with God could be accomplished. 


Outline of the Lesson 


Use the following outline only as an aid in 
planning your own. It attempts to cover the 
emphases in the lesson treatments and suggests 
some implications for today. Immediately follow- 
ing the outline are two paragraphs, the first re- 
viewing the material in Adult Student and the 
second that of Chanter. 

I. Development of sense of personal worth 

A. Individual responsibility from tribal basis 
B. Sin, salvation, and immortality on per- 
sonal basis 
II. Hebrew conception of immortality 
A. Sheol, dim land of shadows 
B. Judgment, resurrection, and the Messianic 
hope 
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C. Accompanied growing sense of personality 
D. An implication of God’s moral require- 
ments 
III. The establishment of personal worth 
A. From corporate personality to individ- 
uality 
B. Beyond rewards to the fellowship of God 


Baker holds closely to a discussion of the Old 
Testament conceptions of immortality. They 
varied from no concern at all for an afterlife to a 
consciousness of judgment and hope for a resur- 
rection of the just. While the early Hebrew 
tended to be satisfied with his life and its joys 
and pains, he had to face, as do all men, the fact 
of death. He reacted in various ways. He specu- 
lated concerning an abode for the departed, Sheol. 
It was, however, beyond the control of God, until 
the sense of God’s universality became pertinent. 
Then hope for the future came to depend upon the 
individual’s relationship with God. This, as na- 
tional hopes were disappointed, became connected 
with the longing for a Messiah. When that joyous 
day came, why should not the just of days past 
rejoice also? So the theory of the bodily resur- 
rection of the departed came to a certain popu- 
larity. 

Chanter is somewhat more skeptical concern- 
ing the acceptance of the idea of immortality 
among the Hebrews. So strong was the individ- 
ual’s immersion in the racial group that the 
emphasis tended more to be laid upon family 
perpetuation, which is at least a type of im- 
mortality. One would live on in his children. 
But as a result of the pains and sorrows met in 
life, some gleams of hope beyond the grave ap- 
peared, at least, in germ. The psalmist could 
claim that time cannot destroy the real life with 
God. Job would probe the problem. In Daniel the 
idea of a future life found definite affirmation, and 
the destiny and high value of the individual 
would be set—he would glorify God forever, as 
a person, not as a tribal digit. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. “Salvation,” said Rufus Jones, “is not a 
transaction; it is the formation of a new life. 
There is but one salvation for all mankind and 
that is the life of God in the soul.” Consider what 
happened to young Thomas Kelly. Born in south- 
western Ohio, he sought in a life of scholarship 
to know reality. Then, with his wife, he spent 
some time with German Quakers. They so af- 
fected him that he was “literally melted down 
by the love of God.” From that time his commit- 
ment to Christ was one of holy obedience. All 
Christians since that time have been in his debt 
as he helped them to see the joys of the Christ- 
centered life. 

Should we suppose that one whom all who have 
known him have called blessed should die and 
that be the end of it? In what way does a convic- 


tion of immortality presume a high sense of per- 
sonal worth? 

2. Benjamin Constant’s diary reveals some of 
his feelings of frustration in his relations with 
members of the brilliant French Court shortly 
before the time of the Revolution. “I am tired,” 
he complained, “of being always necessary and 
never adequate!” Perhaps that feeling of in- 
adequacy came, as he later confessed to his diary, 
because “I possess excellent qualities such as 
pride, generosity and devotion, but I am not quite 
a real person.” 

It was only as the Hebrew went beyond a pride 
in the tribal virtues of courage, pride, and loyalty 
to a sensitiveness to the moral requirements of 
God, that he could have a feeling of adequacy 
and therefore some confidence in a quality of life 
beyond death. 

In what way are people necessary to God? If 
the characteristics that the Bible tells us are ex- 
pected of the sons of God should vanish at death, 
would there be any purpose in their challenge? 
Why? 


Beyond Rewards 


The biographer of a fabulous art dealer, who 
sold paintings for astonishing sums to American 
millionaries, claims that part of the secret of his 
success in merchandizing art was that he put 
“immortality on a competitive basis.” 

He would persuade the purchaser that he was 
getting something not only on which the upkeep 
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was low, that would provide social distinction, 
but he was also buying immortality. If the client 
would just purchase enough paintings so that his 
collection would surpass those of competitive 
buyers, then he would be long remembered and 
his immortality would be assured. 

Probably not even the dealer himself believed 
that it was true immortality he was selling; for 
immortality of memory is putting something 
sacred at a rather inferior level. But there are 
those who think they can buy their reward. 

The medieval townsman thought that the 
murderer had the best chance of anyone of get- 
ting into heaven. As the executioner put the noose 
about his neck, the criminal was absolved of his 
sins by the priest confessor. Then his neck was 


A New Year in the 


NExtT MONTH begins another year, the fifth, 
of the Adult Bible Course. This study is entitled 
“Special Studies in the Bible.” Those of you who 
have been studying it since it began in October, 
1948, have had at least a brief introduction to 
every book in the Bible, with more detailed study 
of some parts of it. Next year’s study will take up 
some books and periods that have not had as 
much attention as some of the others. 

Consequently, the units for this year will be 
concerned with several different parts of the 
Bible, parts that have no particular relationship 
to one another. For that reason as you prepare for 
the year’s work, you will need to look at the dif- 
ferent units and make plans for each one more or 
less independently. 

The first unit will run for a full quarter: Octo- 
ber through December. It is entitled “Old Testa- 
ment Devotional Material.” In it you will go into 
a more detailed study of the Psalms, and you will 
also study some other devotional material, such 
as hymns in various places and directions for 
worship in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. We have 
already studied much about Jeremiah, but one 
lesson in this unit will deal with his prayers. 
There will be some consideration of the use of this 
biblical material in public worship and private 
devotions by Christians. The material for this unit 
in Adult Student will be written by Elmer A. 
Leslie. ApuLT TEACHER will carry “Biblical In- 
terpretations” by Herbert G. May and “Aids to 
Teaching” by James E. Ward. 

The unit for January is on “Deuteronomy.” In 
these four sessions you will have opportunity to 
appreciate the beauty of language and harmony 
of expression as well as the humaneness and 
fairness that characterize the laws of the Hebrews. 
This will supplement the lessons on Deuteronomy. 

“Job” will be the subject of the lessons for 
February. Here you will have opportunity to dis- 
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broken before he had a chance to commit an- 
other sin; therefore, he went to heaven a pure 
man. 

If immortality could be purchased by a million- 
aire or obtained by a last-second confession, it 
would have little vaiue. Instead of lifting the 
value of persons, it would debase them. with a 
cheap reward. Nor is immortality to be purchased 
by a life of abstinence and colorless failure to do 
anything. It is a positive state of being. It is com- 
ing close to reality. 

That is why the idea of immortality lifts the 
precious consideration of life. It is only as the 
individual seeks to come near to God that im- 
mortality can have meaning. And that which is 
close to the Almighty must be of infinite worth. 


Adult Bible Course 


cuss one of the most crucial of personal religious 
problems, that of suffering. 


March and April will be devoted to the study 
of a period rather than a particular book. “The 
Exile” is the name of this nine-session unit. The 
period of the Babylonian captivity is one of the 
most interesting and significant in the history of 
religion anywhere. 

Some of the books of the Old Testament can 
best be described as stories. Three of these, Ruth, 
Esther, and Jonah, will be the subject of the unit, 
“Stories in the Bible,” to appear in May. These 
stories will be considered from the point of view 
of the literary structure and value, with attention 
to the lessons they teach. 

In June we shall turn to a more intensive study 
of one of the Gospels, Matthew. There will be 
more detail than in the second year’s study, and 
there will be some consideration of the use of the 
book by Christians. 

‘ A letter of probably the most influential and 
outstanding Christian theologian of all times will 
be studied in July, Paul’s letter to the Romans. 

In August, we shall turn again to “The Gospel 
According to John.” It will enlarge and supple- 
ment the material in the third year. We shall see 
that the values of this Gospel are spiritual and 
theological rather than historical. 


“Revelation” will be the topic for the September 
unit. The place of apocalyptic literature, the sit- 
uation facing the early Christians, and the pur- 
pose of the writer will be discussed. Some of the 
symbolism of the book will be clarified. 

As you prepare to study and teach these units, 
you will want to have some reference books to get 
background material. A number of good refer- 
ences are available. The same standard reference 
books that you have been using will be helpful. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary (AC; $7.50, 
indexed, $8.25) is a helpful standard reference. 
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You probably noticed that from October 
through May all the units are based on parts 
of the Old Testament, so you will want some gen- 
eral Old Testament references. A book in this 
field that gives sound basic information and is at 
the same time easy to read is The Old Testament: 
Its Form and Purpose, by Lindsay B. Longacre 
(AC; $2.00). For the reader who wants a little 
more technical approach but one that is reason- 
ably easy to read for the person with some college 
training, The Literature of the Old Testament, by 
Julius A. Bewer (Columbia University Press; 
$3.75) will give much background information. 
Probably the best book for background of the Old 
Testament for those who want a comprehensive, 
scholarly approach is Introduction to the Old 
Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer (Harpers; $5.00). 

For the fall quarter, all the books above 
have good discussions of the Psalms. In addition 
there are a number of good books on the Psalms. 
Elmer A. Leslie, who wrote the course for Adult 
Student, has a book, The Psalms (AC; $5.00) 
which should fit in well with the course. There is 
a new book, The Psalms and Their Meaning for 
Today (Bobbs-Merrill; $3.00) by Samuel Ter- 
rien. It gives a new translation and explains 
twenty-nine Psalms in the light of the poet’s ex- 
perience and their meaning for the Hebrew peo- 
ple and for moderns. These twenty-nine are given 
as examples of different types of Psalms. Another 


useful, readable, and helpful book is The Modern 
Message of the Psalms, by Rollin H. Walker (AC; 
$1.50). 

For the unit on Deuteronomy. The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary and the books for general 
Old Testament use will give you good background. 
There are two books which contain material on 
Deuteronomy, each of which is a part of a larger 
set of commentaries. “The Clarendon Bible,” 
Volume 3, The Decline and Fall of the Hebrew 
Kingdoms, by T. H. Robinson (Oxford University 
Press; $2.25); and “The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges,” Deuteronomy, by George 
Adam Smith (Cambridge University Press; 
$1.90). 

For the units on “Job,” “The Exile,” and “Sto- 
ries in the Bible” you will probably find that the 
general works will give you as good background 
as can be found. 

For the New Testament units next summer, you 
will want some general references. The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary will be helpful here as in all 
units of Bible study. “The Interpreter’s Bible,” 
Volumes 7 and 8 (AC; $8.75 per volume), gives 
extensive material on the four Gospels. 

Two good general books on the New Testament 
are An Introduction to the New Testament, by 
Richard Heard (Harper and Brothers; $3.00) and 
Literature of the New Testament, by E. F. Scott 
(Columbia University Press; $3.50). 


Thoughts For Saturday Evening 


ComgE, let us adore our God that redeemed us. 

We wear the badge of a crucified Saviour, and 
shall we shrink at every cross we meet? 

We believe in a God that was crowned with 
thorns, and shall.we abide to tread on nothing but 
roses? 

Before our eyes, O Jesus, we see thee humble 
and meek, and shall thy servants be proud and 
insolent? 

We see thee travel up and down, poor and un- 
regarded; and shall thy followers strive to be 
rich and esteemed? 

How do we go away from the sacred path which 
the holy Jesus traced with his own steps! 

—From John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by 
Frederick C. Gill, 1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

* * * 

CHRISTIANITY should be studied as it was 
proclaimed in the open air of Galilee by Jesus 
Christ Himself. We should not judge it after 
it has been twisted by sectarian theologians who 
have sometimes prostituted it to satisfy their own 
preconceived opinions. The charge that Chris- 
tianity is itself a neurosis could never have been 
levelled if men had proclaimed it and lived it as 
Christ did. It is not Christianity that is neurotic, 
but spurious imitations falsely called by its name. 


No great leader has proved less neurotic. No 
other ever made such demands on his followers, 
or sent out so many men and women gladly to 
suffer pain and to die in heroic, spiritual adven- 
ture. Many a neurotic has suffered pain, and often 
with a morbid satisfaction. But the neurotic al- 
ways complains. The Christian missionaries and 
martyrs made no complaints. A sentence in the 
Book of Acts is true of so many. “They departed 
from the presence of the council rejoicing that 
ihey were counted worthy to suffer shame for His 
name.” This does not sound much like neurosis. 
Any reaction less neurotic, or more truly Chris- 
tian, it would be hard to find. 

—Psychology, Religion, and Healing by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. 


* * * 


THE Kingdom of God is the final victory over 
sin. It is the reconciliation of the world to God 
(II. Cor. 5:19). And here is the consequence of 
this reconciliation: a new world, a new aeon, a 
new heaven, and a new earth, which are new 
because they are surrounded by the peace of God. 

—From Prayer, by Karl Barth, translated by 
Sara F. Terrien, The Westminster Press. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 
SERIES 





The Rise 
of the Kingdom 


Teaching Plans By B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


The writer of these teaching plans in head of 
the Department of Religious Education, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

The biblical selections for September 7 are 
II Samuel 12:1-7a, 13-15a; 18:32-33. 


Sept. 7: What Does God Want? 


The past five lessons have been about larger 
loyalties. The last two of these have considered 
the topics, “What Do the People Want?” and 
“What Kind of Statesmen Do We Need?” We 
need to go one step further and ask, “What does 
God want in the way of larger loyalties for his 
leaders?” 


For Readers of Adult Student 
There has been a tendency through the cen- 
turies to put what the people want above what 
God wants or to try to identify the one with the 
other. Individuals who have believed in democ- 
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racy as a way of life have run the danger of theo- 
rizing that the majority decision is equivalent to 
God’s will. This is a false theory, however, for 
we all know it is possible for a minority to be in 
the right and for a majority to be very wrong 
about an important issue. History furnishes ample 
proof that the majority has sometimes been wrong. 
Few persons, whether Republican or Democrat, 
would now hold that the majority was right in 
keeping the United States out of the League of 
Nations after World War I. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Vision accompanied by humility needed 
II. The need for sincere repentance 
A. Repentance begins at home 
B. National repentance and opposition to evil 
elsewhere 
C. Finally, repentance begins with one per- 
son—you 
III. A new and deeper loyalty to God 
A. Sometimes gained through suffering 
B. Helped by a reliance on God 
C. Compassion and mercy for one’s fellow 
men a result 


The purpose of this lesson is to examine the 
question, “What does God want?” in order to 
apply the moral idealism which Christianity offers 
to the issues of the world in which we live. In 
the second place, this lesson should help men and 
women recognize and overcome the tendency of 
Americans to think that lack of world unity is 
caused by others rather than by ourselves. 

What does God want? Class discussion of this 
question is important. The Protestant Church has 
the sincere faith that every individual has the 
responsibility to determine for himself what God 
wants, but the leaders of Protestantism have 
never held that individuals ought to make this 
decision in a vacuum. The individual needs the 
guidance of the Bible and of other source ma- 
terials, the help of religious leaders, and finally 
the view of other men like himself in determining 
what God wants of us. 

Begin the class session with a brief review of 
the past few lessons. Make it clear how the prob- 
lem of this lesson takes us one step further in the 
kind of loyalties needed in our day. Refer to 
Seifert’s thought that high vision always leads 
to a genuine feeling of humility. Ask the class if 
it can thus be logically inferred that lack of humil- 
ity on the part of a leader is an indication that the 
person does not have high vision. Is it possible 
that the reason we have been so disappointed in 
so many of our leaders is that we have looked for 
the wrong qualifications of leadership? Seifert 
suggests that we have glorified the self-assured, 
confident man of distinction rather than the sin- 
cere, humble person. 

Perhaps few leaders of our day or of any 
period have been sincerely humble in all of their 








actions. This means that the second characteristic 
of the leader God wants, “repentance,” is all the 
more important. Repentance is always a result of 
true humility but it is also true that repentance 
can lead to humility. Just as it is true that only 
God can completely forgive man, it is also true 
that repentance is the result of God at work in a 
life. Seifert wisely and truly points out that we 
cannot repent for another person. Repentance 
begins at home. It will never be possible’to have 
a nation which is repentant until many persons 
within the nation are individually repentant. 

Do you know of an example of a modern nation 
which has truly repented? Was there an element 
of repentance in the United States after the Civil 
War? If so, who was the symbol of this national 
repentance? 

Right now you and your class members are in 
the process of deciding for whom you will vote in 
the national election in November. One of the 
qualifications which we should look for in the 
lives of the presidential candidates is that of 
humility. 

In addition to reading and listening to speeches 
of the candidates, what else can we do? Have you 
read at least one biography of each of the men 
who is running for President? Would it be helpful 
for you to suggest reading of this kind to your 
class members? Would it even be wise to have 
some reports on books of this kind? Obviously 
this should not be done if it would mean heated 
- and bitter argument about politics. Is your Sun- 
day morning class succeeding well enough that 
it can actually help the individual members with 
this very important decision about the candidate 
to vote for in November? 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


DIsScuUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Partners with God 
A. In social evolution 
B. In moral development 
C. In spiritual growth 
II. God and our prejudices 
A. The prejudice that holds that war is 
inevitable 
. The prejudice which holds that one nation 
or nationality is superior 
. Prejudices are underlaid with emotions 
. Overcoming our prejudices 
1. Through positive beliefs 
2. Through deepening faith 
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The purpose of this lesson is to examine the 
topic, “Larger Loyalties,” by asking one more 
question, “What does God want?” 

Slutz suggests four areas which we ought to 
examine in order to find help in answering this 
question. These areas are prejudices, emotions, 
belief, and faith. No doubt it is wise to look at 
specific areas such as these in our attempt to find 
the answer to the question, “What does God 





want?” For God does not want something in 
general. He wants definite, tangible, specific re- 
sponses. 

God wants us to work as partners with him on 
a task which is too large for us to undertake 
alone. If we have this sense of partnership with 
God, we can be assured that there will be within 
us a social evolution, a moral development, and a 
spiritual growth. Thus we will be able to under- 
take such difficult tasks as determining what 
God wants us to do about our prejudices, our 
emotions, our beliefs, and our faith. 

All of us have prejudices. Some of these have 
been handed down to us from our parents in the 
general cultural group in which we were raised. 
These we have had as long as we can remember. 
It is difficult to recognize something which has 
been an integral part of us for such a long time. 
Some of our other prejudices are more recent. 
They are the result of our weaknesses, of our 
selfishness, and of our stubbornness. We have been 
dimly aware of these even while they were being 
formed, but we were not strong enough to keep 
them from forming. We carry a greater guilt be- 
cause of these recently formed prejudices than 
we do for those which were part of the cultural 
pattern which was handed down to us as children, 
but if we can overcome these prejudices for which 
we are more directly responsible, then we will 
find it more possible to become aware of the 
prejudices which we have had so long. 

Of one thing we can be sure: God wants us to 
get rid of our prejudices of whatever kind. Slutz 
suggests two which must be overcome if we are 
to develop the larger loyalty needed so much in 
our day. (1) We must overcome the prejudice 
that war is inevitable. (2) We must root out the 
prejudice which allows us to feel that our nation 
or nationality is superior to all others. 

It would be easier to overcome prejudices such 
as these, were it not for the fact that most 
prejudices are heavily underlaid with emotion. It 
is often a fact that a prejudice is so heavily 
charged with emotion that it makes it difficult for 
us to be calm long enough to thoughtfully and 
objectively examine the prejudice in order to do 
something about it. 

One difficulty is that not many persons have 
ever taken the time to examine prejudices enough 
to see what one is like. Such an examination may 
bring understanding of the relation of prejudices 
to emotions. This of itself will be an important 
step in helping us overcome prejudices. Since a 
prejudice is a habitual way of feeling about a 
thing or a person, it is probably true that one 
seldom gets rid of a prejudice except by putting 
something in its place. 

Belief and faith are two positive qualities which 
do much to crowd out prejudice. It takes a faith 
which is deep, vital, and sincere to furnish the 
power which is needed to overcome one’s preju- 
dices. 
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Often prejudices have been allowed to rule our 
lives to the extent that they have done us and 
others much harm. When this is true, it is too 
much to expect that there will be an easy method 
out of our difficulty. Redus suggests that we can 
learn from David at this point. If we are realistic, 
we will admit that our prejudices have been 
sinful, and we will repent of this sin, so that there 


Sept. 14: Wider 


The Scripture references are II Samuel 7:18- 
19, 25-29; 23:1-4. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


This is the last of seven lessons on the topic, 
“Larger Loyalties.” This lesson today should be 
thought of as the summary of the study. It would 
be helpful if you could think back during the past 
weeks and pick out some of the important points 
which have been considered. If you can remem- 
ber some of the contributions which have been 
made by individuals in your discussion, it would 
be well to mention these. It would also be helpful 
if you could stress again in a very brief review a 
few of the points which.you have tried to em- 
phasize. 

The purpose of this particular lesson is to show 
the necessity of a religious foundation for these 
new attitudes in regard to wider loyalties. 

Shackford says that our primary interest in the 
study of the history of Israel during these weeks 
has been to see the growing revelation of God 
which was theirs, as we find it recorded in biblical 
history. We should find some help in the examina- 
tion which has been made of David, especially as 
we see what the significant contributions were 
which he made in keeping the worship of the 
Hebrew people centered in Jerusalem, fostering 
worship, and getting ready for building the 
Temple. 


DIscusSsION OUTLINE 


I. Wrong ideas or distortions of Christianity 
A. Undue stress on other-wordly religion 
(“pie in the sky” religion) 


B. Religion for individuals only (“Robinson 
Crusoe” religion) 

C. Religions upholding the status quo 
(“court cat” religion) 

D. Religion always brings material benefits 
(“ham and eggs” attitudes) 

II. A whole religion 

A. Religion should include: the eternal, the 
individual, the social, and the material 

B. Spiritual fellowship with God 

C. Christianity which is alive 


III. An expanding religion 
A. Appreciation of the best in other reli- 
gions 
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will be room for our belief to grow and develop 
into full-grown faith. This will in turn put a posi- 
tive truth in the place which prejudice formerly 
occupied. 

Have your class discuss this process. See if class 
members can give examples of persons they know 
who have overcome prejudice by putting some- 
thing positive in its place. 


Religious Loyalties 


B. Plans to reach the unreached 
C. Deepening the life of those already com- 
mitted 


In writing about the importance of the history 
of Israel in helping us develop wider loyalties, 
Shackford points out that in the heart of David 
there was a central loyalty to God which we need 
very much in our political leaders. He shows that 
in the studies which we have made of Israel’s 
advance from a state of petty tribal bickering to 
one with wider loyalties we have seen four ways 
in which wider loyalties were developed: (1) a 
larger sense of national consciousness and loyalty, 
(2) a unified government loyally supported by the 
people, (3) a growing loyalty to the God of Israel, 
(4) an increasing understanding that God is 
righteousness and expects righteousness both in . 
the king and his people. 

Shackford also helps us see how it is often true 
that a man like David does not realize all of his 
dreams. David planned for a central temple in 
Jerusalem, but it was not his privilege to see this 
built in his lifetime. An examination of the great 
characters in our Bible reveals that most of these 
individuals were like Moses and David in that 
they did not live to see their dreams and ideals 
realized to the fullest extent. 

Ask members of your class if they can think of 
other false ideas about Christianity in addition to 
the four which Seifert gives. Is it true that most 
individual Christians tend to overstress one of 
these false ideas about Christianity? Help your 
class see that each of these distortions of Chris- 
tianity is actually important in itself and that a 
whole religion should include the right emphasis 
on all of these. 

Discuss with your class the question, ‘How 
can religion support the wide religious loyalties 
which we should have?” How can your class help 
its members come to a deeper spiritual fellowship 
with God? How many members of your class are 
having regular family worship? How many of 
them are having some kind of personal devotions? 
Are all of the persons in your class taking full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for worship which 
your church offers? Should you ever be content 
as a teacher as long as even one member of your 
class is not attending church regularly and thus 
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taking advantage of the central worship offered 
by the church service? 

What is your class doing as a class to give its 
members opportunity for Christian service? Ad- 
mitting that each one of us has sufficient oppor- 
tunity to do this as individuals, do you feel that 
it is also important that persons have an oppor- 
tunity for Christian service as a member of a 
group? Sunday-school classes have a unique 
opportunity at this point because they are one of 
the smaller units of the church membership. 
Could your class do something which would help 
the church membership to think clearly about the 
forthcoming national election with all of its 
issues? What has your class done to help the 
people in your community have a deeper appre- 
ciation for the contribution made by other reli- 
gions? Is there any kind of interfaith organiza- 
tion in your community? If not, is there a need 
for such an organization? Could your class lead in 
helping to start something? 

Has your class done anything in helping the 
minister reach the unreached in your community? 
Does your church have a group of people who 
do regular visitation evangelism? Are all of your 
members familiar with this plan of Christian lay- 
men going two by two into the homes of people 
who do not belong to any church and giving them 
an invitation to become professing Christians and 
church members? 

In one church a man who had been superin- 
tendent of schools in his large city was asked to 
go with another person in the church’s program of 
visitation evangelism. He said that he had never 
done this work and that he was not sure that he 
knew how to do it, but that he would try. Those 
who knew this man well will never forget the re- 
port which he made a few days later, telling about 
how one family of five said that they had just 
been waiting for someone to call in their home, for 
they needed the church very much. This experi- 
ence was such a fine one for the Christian layman 
that it was impossible to say who had gotten the 
most good from his visitation, the people he had 
visited or the visitor himself. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


This lesson on wider loyalties is a concluding 
lesson. It should be an opportunity to review the 
lessons of the past few weeks and to face the fact 
that wider loyalties in the economic, social, and 
political worlds are being held back by the fact 
that many of our religious loyalties are divided. 

Slutz calls our attention to the fact that we have 
a divided Protestantism. Co-operation between the 
nations will not be all that it might until there are 
more examples of church union and interdenomi- 
national co-operation. One way to face this prob- 
lem is to ask and answer the following questions 
about your community: How many churches do 
we have? How many churches do we need? 





DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. How wide are religious loyalties today? 
A. Divided Protestantism 
B. Union and interdenominational co-opera- 
tion needed 
II. What examples do we have of Christian 
groups uniting? 
A. The three Methodist churches in 1939 
B. The World Council of Churches at Am- 
sterdam in 1948 
C. The National Council of Churches, organ- 
ized November, 1950 
III. Interfaith co-operation is needed 
A. Among the three major faiths in the 
United States 
B. Among the world religions on the mission 
field 


Fortunately, we do have many developments 
which are encouraging. The uniting in 1939 of the 
three large branches of American Methodism was 
a step which we are only beginning to see the 
significance of thirteen years later. The fact that 
this union has succeeded for more than a decade 
is serving as an example for other denominations 
which are thinking of the possibility of union. 

Another historic event which will yet bear 
much fruit was the forming of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. in Novem- 
ber, 1950, which brought together the six leading 


“Jesus Charges Peter to Pay Tribute,” by Jose Ribera. 
(Photo from Three Lions. ) 
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interdenominational organizations in this country. 
The two best-known organizations which took 
part in this amalgamation were the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America and the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 

A third effort in this direction was the organi- 
zation of the World Council of Churches in Am- 
sterdam in the summer of 1948. The second meet- 
ing of this group will be held in Evanston, Illinois, 
in 1954. 

Find out what the members of your class know 
about these new movements which are making the 
expression of wider religious loyalties possible. 
Discuss the values of these developments and con- 
sider the fact that their continued success will 
depend on Christians in local churches all over 
the world. The leaders of Christianity in the var- 
ious nations have had much to do with the form- 
ing of these groups but their continued success 
will depend on all of us. 


Mention something of the efforts that are being 
made toward interfaith co-operation in this coun- 
try. Are there any examples of this in your com- 
munity? What could your class do to help sponsor 
efforts of this kind? 

Do you agree with Slutz that our missionaries 
should present the good news of the Christian 
gospel and then be ready to learn all that they 
can from other religions? 

Redus suggests that King David’s contribution 
to his day was the result in large part of the 
broad horizons of his outlook. David’s spiritual 
strength was a result of his belief in what worship 
and loyalty to one God can mean to a person. 
Religion needs to be the hub of the wheel in 
which the other phases of life serve as the spokes. 
As wider religious loyalties are to be realized in 
our life, we shall need to find again that worship 
can unite us and can give us the power which is 
needed. 


Sept. 21: How Do You Use Power? 


“The Dangers of Power” is the title of the two- 
session unit beginning this week. The aim of this 
unit is to lead adults to see how dangerous power 
can become and to understand how it can be 
handled to further the kingdom of God. 

See also the article, “The Danger of Power,” 
by John O. Gross, on page 12. 

The Scripture references for this lesson are 
I Kings 1:38-40; 3:5-9; 8:27-30. 


This lesson should show that only as power is 


used with wisdom from God can it lead to good. - 


This should be seen to be true for individuals, for 
churches, and for nations. 

There has never been a time when the United 
States had as much power as a nation as we have 
today. This is true for several reasons. It is widely 
recognized that only in recent years has our 
nation come of age. It is still looked on as a young 
nation but rather than being youthful it is now 
young adult. The fact that scientific development 
has been more widespread and rapid in this 
country than in any other nation has brought us 
to a full realization of power of which we our- 
selves are hardly aware. A consideration which 
makes the above all the more important is the 
fact that there has been a weakening of certain 
other nations which have until recently been 
supreme powers in our world. 

This new power is both a challenge and a re- 
sponsibility, an opportunity and a temptation. 

It is a strange coincidence that at the same time 
this is true, it is also a fact that The Methodist 
Church in the United States is more powerful 
than it has ever been. The uniting of the three 
Methodist Churches took place just long enough 
ago that the new church is now beginning to feel 
itself a unity. We are only recently beginning to 
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realize the wealth in property, in resources, and 
the strength in membership of The Methodist 
Church. The fact that our nation is powerful adds 
to the potential power of our Church. This also 
means that the temptations of power are before 
The Methodist Church just as they are before the 
American nation. 

Chrisman in Adult Student points out that the 
wisdom which enables us to use power rightly 
does not just happen but depends on certain 
qualities which can be acquired only with the help 
of God. He suggests that the following four quali- 
ties are important: (1) our range of knowledge, 
(2) our capacity for insight, (3) our ability to 
think efficiently, (4) the depth of our wisdom. Ask 
your class if they can think of other qualities 
related to wisdom which are important and which 
we should seek to acquire? 


DIscuSsION OUTLINE 


I. The kingdom within 
A. The mind of man is a kingdom 
II. The lighted mind 
A. Some people have an aversion to thinking 
B. Some persons rearrange their prejudices 
and call this thinking 
C. Intellectual honesty is necessary for real 
thinking 
III. Spiritual maturity 
A. Mental maturity is necessary for spiritual 
maturity 
B. Where there is no maturity there is no 
vision 
Ownbey stresses the fact that Solomon entered 
his reign with the sincere desire for guidance 
from God in order that he might be a good and 
wise king. The extent to which he succeeded as a 
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king is directly related to this humble desire and 
realization that he alone would fail. 

One of the dangers of power is that the person 
who holds it may not be willing to give it up. The 
recently enacted constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that a president cannot serve more than 
two terms was introduced because our leaders 
realized the tendency of man to be tempted at this 
point. It seems fortunate that the present Presi- 
dent has determined, even though this law did not 
apply to him, to be ruled by it. 

A fact sometimes overlooked is that this same 
temptation to retain power too long is true of 
church leaders as well as of those in political 
organizations. In some churches real progress has 
been held back by persons who have continued to 
hold office even after their period of greatest use- 
fulness has passed. You may know of some per- 
son holding a church office who resigns periodical- 
ly but who would become very angry if his resig- 
nation should be accepted. Each one of us should 
examine our own life to see if this is true of us. 

It is not often enough recognized that there is a 
close connection between spiritual and mental 
maturity. Too many persons have put spirituality 
over against intellectuality as if a person is more 
spiritual when he is less intellectual. We need to 
examine this proposition very carefully. Whereas 
there have been some people who may have been 
very spiritual without having an opportunity to 
develop their mind to its fullest capacity, we make 
a mistake to think that this was possible because 
of their lack of mental development. Jesus is our 
supreme example of this. He seems to have used 
all of his intellect and at the same time he was 
the most spiritually mature person we know 
about. Actually, it is a reflection on the spiritual 
and the mental to think that the two will not mix. 

One important commentary which we have on 
this fact is the use which Jesus made of the pas- 
sage from Deuteronomy stating the first com- 
mandment. If you will examine Jesus’ quotation 
from Deuteronomy carefully, you will see that he 
added one word which had not been there in the 
original. This word was “mind.” 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


The question for our lesson this week is one 
of the most important questions which man faces 
in the twentieth century. We live in an age of 
power and the problem is that any kind of power 
can be used constructively or destructively. This 
statement is true whether it is physical power, 
the power of an organization (such as a govern- 
ment), or the power of ideas. 

Our lesson is thus a very important one; for 
it seeks to have us answer the question, How do 
you use power? Obviously, we should not stop 
after we have answered this question but take 
the next step and ask, How should we use power? 
The lesson is an attempt to answer both of these 





questions although it is logical to start with the 
first one. 

History is a record of how power has been used. 
Since much of the Bible is history, it can be said 
that the Bible is in those instances a record of how 
power was used by various individuals. Solomon 
was Israel’s first hereditary king. The Scripture 
basis for this lesson takes us through the first part 
of his life in order to discover how he used his 
great power. Few kings seem to have had such 
great power. Since Solomon was a hereditary 
ruler, many no doubt expected him to use his 
power wrongly from the first. It does not take a 
philosopher to deduct that all too often a son 
does not have the wisdom that his father had, 
especially if he has not undergone the same expe- 
riences and hardships which may have been his 
father’s. Since Solomon’s and David’s background 
was so different, the eyes of many in the kingdom 
must have been on Solomon, wondering what kind 
of a ruler he would make. 

The writer in Wesley Quarterly points to the 
fact that Solomon’s first great choice was an im- 
portant one and that he came through this testing 
well. He faced the question of whether he would 
rule his great kingdom by conquest or through 
the use of wisdom. He chose the latter course. It 
was thus that he was able to do what his father 
David had hoped to do. Solomon’s great contri- 
bution to his people was the building of a great 
Temple in Jerusalem, a central place of worship, 
which was to be a power for good during many 
years to come. That the end of Solomon’s reign 
was not as successful as the first years is well 
known. This will be considered in the lesson next 
week. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. An age of power 
A. Physical 
B. Organizations such as governments 
C. Ideas 
II. What to do with power 
A. History a record of how power has been 
used 
B. How much power today is being used for 
good? 
III. The Source of Power 
A. God 
1. Men are the conductors and users of 
power 
2. God’s will should determine the use of 
power 
IV. Our personal use of power 
A. All great leaders are first children in 
some home, church, and school 
B. Our personal influence is our greatest 
power 


Discuss with the class some of the different 
kinds of power. Find out if they think that the 
power of ideas is finally the most important kind 
of power. Is it true that the proper use of ideas 
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could bring about the right use of the power of 
organizations and the physical power in our 
world? 

Have the class consider the statement in Wesley 
Quarterly that our personal power is greater than 
we think when we realize that the President of 
the United States and other great leaders of 1980 
are now children in our homes, our schools, and 
our churches. A recent study published under the 
title They Went to College brings out the fact that 
of the nine thousand college students studied, 
those who became preachers and teachers have 
the smallest incomes. Would this indicate that our 
society thinks of the teacher as being as important 
as he actually is? 

Should each of us examine our relations with 
children more carefully? What about those of us 
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who have already raised a family and have no 
children in our home now? Does that excuse us 
from being responsible for our influence on the 
present generation of children? What about those 
of us who do not have children? Are we thus 
relieved from any responsibility for the children 
around us? Do you know of examples of fine con- 
tributions being made to the lives of children by 
people who have no children themselves? Do we 
show our appreciation to these people often 
enough? 

In Endless Line of Splendor, which every Meth- 
odist should read, Halford Luccock suggests that 
the most important event taking place in the early 
part of the eighteenth century throughout all of 
England was the fact that a mother was praying 
with her two sons in a nursery. If people of that 
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time and day should have been informed that this 
work of Susannah Wesley was so all-important, 
they would have laughed. No doubt Mrs. Wesley 
did not realize herself that the writers of history 
would look on this work as important. She was 
simply trying to be a good mother to all her large 
number of children. She was doing no more than 
she thought God expected of her. 

Not many of us can be great in the usual sense. 
But there is a work for each one of us if we are 
but awake to the possibilities which are all around 





us. Perhaps there exists for each of us no greater 
opportunity to influence history than in the every- 
day contacts which we have with people—the 
power of our influence over others. Since adults 
are a bit harder to influence for good than are 
children and young people, we ought to play safe 
and spend some of our time in attempting to in- 
fluence quietly the children in our home, in our 
neighborhood, in our church. Is your class doing 
all that it can at this point? Are you as individuals 
doing all you can? 


Sept. 28: When Power Destroys 


The Scripture passages are I Kings 4:20-26; 
11:4-8. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


In the lesson last week some of the possibilities 
of power being used in the wrong way were dis- 
cussed. This week we are to go one step further, 
considering the fact that power in itself frequently 
carries the seeds for its own destruction. Chris- 
man suggests that there is a power-wealth-luxury- 
ruin cycle. In this cycle he sees power as the first 
step in a sequence which often leads to ruin. This 
can be true for the individual or the family and 
even for civilizations. There are various explana- 
tions of why so many civilizations have fallen. One 
explanation is that this cycle allows each civiliza- 
tion to run its course and that it finally decays 
because of the dangers and temptations of power. 

Begin your lesson by reviewing some of the 


dangers of power which were discussed last week. 
Trace how power often leads to wealth and how 
wealth offers the temptation to luxurious living. 
Ask someone in your class to define luxury. There 
are a number of definitions of luxury, but in this 
lesson it is. considered to be display, indulgence, 
and gratification. Some luxuries are no doubt per- 
missible for the Christian, but in our consideration 
the word is being used to denote that which is 
harmful to the Christian life. 


DIscuSSION OUTLINE 


I. The power-wealth-luxury-ruin cycle 
A. In the lives of individuals 
B. For families 
C. In the history of civilizations 
II. Is luxury a peril? 
A. Some define it as anything which we can 
do without, without impairing our health 


‘Power in itself frequently carries the seeds for its own destruction.’”-—Jackson. The civilization of ancient Greece 
is one of many which succumbed to the temptations of power. Shown below are the ruins of ancient Philippi where 
Paul preached his first sermon to the Gentiles, and where the first Christian community in Europe was organized. 
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This oil refinery is symbolic of the power available 
through use of natural resources. (Photo by Corsini, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.) 


B. Others define it as something obtained for 
display, indulgence, or selfish gratification 
C. When does luxury become sinful? 
III. Luxury as an indulgence 
A. Alcoholic indulgence 
B. Lack of human sympathy one result 
IV. Who is harmed by self-indulgence? 
A. The person 
B. Class hatred is aroused 
C. Economic waste is human resources wast- 


ed 


Ownbey has a good discussion of the scriptural 
material for this lesson. He traces Solomon’s 
downfall, showing what a short step it was from 
Solomon’s political power and material riches 
to the moral and spiritual degeneration which 
followed. Although Solomon started out with deep 
religious faith and unusually good sense, these 
gifts were not enough. Unlimited power led to 
wealth and extravagant luxuries. These brought 
about many indulgences until there was a gradual 
lowering of his moral standards. 

Solomon was considered the wisest man of his 
age. He was the greatest of the builders of temples. 
In his capital city was one of the most magnificent 
temples ever erected for the purpose of worship. 
It was one of the wonders of his age. He was one 
of the richest kings ever to live—but all this was 
not enough. 

Solomon’s military establishment was unsur- 
passed. In the early days of his reign, he was 
highly popular. His success in dealing with his 
subjects, including his one thousand wives, was 
astounding. The material luxuries of his court 
were unbelievable—but all this was not enough. 
Or perhaps it was too much. Read his life story 
again and you will see the power-wealth-luxury- 
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ruin cycle at work. It was at work in Solomon as 
an individual. It brought about the destruction of 
his family and finally imperiled the civilization of 
which he was a part. It was a far cry from the 
humble beginning of a David to the pomp and 
pageantry and selfish indulgence of a Solomon. 
Physical security and economic security were his 
but they were not enough to take the place of 
spiritual security. 

Ask your class if they can see any parallels be- 
tween Solomon’s day and the day in which we 
live? Even in the midst of inflation, during which 
time some people have much less than they need, 
is there a danger that many of the leaders 
of our nation have power, wealth, and luxuries 
that are leading them and their nation to ruin? 


To what extent have the many dishonest acts 
of men high in government positions been the re- 
sult of this temptation for power and wealth? This 
is a question which we may not be able to answer 
clearly, but the histories will answer it for us. We 
will be wise if we attempt to examine our lives to 
find any weaknesses which may be present. The 
Scripture for today’s lesson is a good background 
for such an examination. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


The last part of King Solomon’s reign was not as 
splendid as the first. During the first part of his 
regime the people were happy, peace was on all 
sides, they had independence and security. Sol- 
omon’s achievements were tremendous, but his 
loyalty to God began to be diluted as he found it 
necessary to share his worship with all the pagan 
gods of his many wives. The magnificence which 
was Solomon’s failed in the end. 


Wesley Quarterly suggests that the circum- 
stances which Solomon had created himself were 
the ones which brought disaster. His wisdom be- 
came no more than mere shrewdness; his love of 
God became a ritual; his power was used to in- 
crease prestige and luxury. The wealth, efficiency, 
and material and cultural progress in themselves 
became hollow. The wrong use of his wisdom be- 
came folly. 


Solomon should serve as an example that power 
is potentially dangerous. This is particularly true 
of personal power and influence. Begin the lesson 
by tracing briefly the facts about the misuse of 
power which finally caused Solomon to come to 
the brink of disaster. Ask the class what they 
think about the statement in Wesley Quarterly 
that women usually mold the religion of the peo- 
ple of a nation. What about the implication in this 
statement which would seem to hold that the 
religion of Solomon was weakened because of the 
influence of his wives? Is this charge unjust? 

I. All power is potentially dangerous 

IT. Evils often connected with wealth 
A. Alcoholic traffic 
B. Gambling 
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DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


III. Natural appetites and uncontrollable desires 
A. Money as a god 
B. Pleasure as the sole aim in life 
C. Eating and gluttons 
D. When love and friendship turn into lust 
IV. The promise of power 
A. Dangerous powers must be met by whole- 
some powers 
B. Prayer is the promise of wisdom and 
power to meet and conquer all circum- 
stances 


Consider with your class the various kinds of 
powers which wealth has. First, there is the power 
which it has in being something very much de- 
sired by men because of their feeling that it will 
solve their problems and make them happy. The 
writer in Wesley Quarterly points out how the 
liquor traffic and the gambling rackets are often 
controlled by persons who see this as a quick and 
sure way to become wealthy. But perhaps the 
more serious danger of wealth is the power it 
becomes after one has attained it. Many people 
come to wealth honestly and with the best of in- 
tentions, only to find that it has ways of trapping 
them in unexpected situations. Wealth has a 
power over their lives which they would never 
have dreamed about in advance. 

Do not allow the major portion of the class 
period to pass without getting to the most im- 
portant part of this lesson. What the writer in 
Wesley Quarterly calls the “promise of power” is 
the only satisfactory way of meeting the dangers 
of power. The organization Alcoholics Anonymous 
has become widely known for its successes but 
many individuals do not realize that one of its 
cardinal principles is that an alcoholic must come 
to the place that he is willing to depend on a 
Power other than himself before he can hope to 
be cured. 

Finally, prayer is a power which Christians be- 
lieve is more powerful than the dangers of any 
other power. But not enough Christians believe 
this to practice it as if it were absolutely true. 
There are more good books and manuals on 
prayer than there have ever been, but none of 
these will pray for a person. The act of prayer 
is an act of trust, an act of faith which must come 
as a natural experience in a person’s life. 

A British minister a few years ago was asked if 
he would go to a small church several miles from 
the place he lived and hold the evening service. 
The only way he had to get there was to walk. 
Thus he was confronted with a problem when the 
evening arrived and the weather was unsuited to 
walking. It was raining very steadily, and the 
minister had a strong feeling that no one would be 
present at the service. But he had agreed to go. 

After the long walk on this dark and rainy 
night, he came to the small church only to find 
that the only person present was the sexton. A 




























This foundry scene shows the use of manpower and 
natural resources to produce wealth which, unless wisely 
used, is one step in the power-wealth-luxury-ruin cycle. 
(Photo by Carew from Monkmeyer Press.) 


few minutes before the hour for the service to 
begin a small girl with her old, gray-haired grand- 
mother arrived at the service. The sexton sug- 
gested that since there were the three of them in 
the congregation that the minister go ahead and 
hold the service. As he talked very informally, 
telling some stories about Jesus and connecting 
these with the Christian life, he could not help but 
wonder if the service was worth while. After the 
service was over and the grandmother and small 
girl left, the minister was very amazed to learn 
from the sexton that the old lady was stone deaf 
which seemed to reduce to two the number of 
people who had really heard what he had to say. 

The minister trudged home and forgot about 
this service. But this was not the end of the story. 
Years later the minister learned that the grand- 
mother who had not been a Christian had asked 
the little girl to write down everything that she 
could remember the minister having said. This 
the small girl did to the best of her ability. After 
she had read this, the grandmother decided to 
become a Christian. During the passing of the 
years, she was able to win her three grown sons 
to Christ because of this evening which she spent 
in a church service. 

The personal power of influence which each one 
of us has is away beyond that which we expect. 
Often things happen years later in the lives of 
people many miles distant from us because of a 
few words which we have spoken or a small deed 
that we may have done. All power can be used 
constructively or destructively. 


To get wisdom is better than gold; 


to get understanding is to be chosen rather 
than silver. —Proverbs 16:16. 
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FORUM 








INFORMAL groups will probably 
want to spend some time, at least 
on September 28, in discussing the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible. You will be able to get 
copies for that date, and groups will 
enjoy comparing it with the King 
James Version. 

A number of groups may want to 
get together on that day to have 
a celebration. 

The periodicals have the usual 
variety of materials that may be 
used for discussion. 
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TEACHER 


ApuLT TEACHER has a number of 
articles and reviews that will give 
background for discussion of the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible. 

“The Revised Standard Version,” 
by J. Philip Hyatt (page 1), gives 
some pertinent facts. Dr. Hyatt is 
one of the scholars who worked on 
the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. “The Bible in Chapter and 
Verse,” by Irwin R. Beiler (page 
7), tells something about how the 
Bible happens to be in the form 
Wwe are accustomed to. “Archae- 
ology and the Bible,” by James L. 
Kelso (page 8), tells about some of 
the old manuscripts that have 
made a new translation of the Bible 
necessary and adds some important 
historical facts. There is a review 
on the Story of the English Bible, 
by F. W. W. Des Barres (page 19). 
This book gives background on the 
history of the Bible. Groups may 
want to get the book and discuss 
it; it is small, easy to read, and 
relatively inexpensive. 

The article on the new year of 
Adult Bible Course (page 36) will 
be of interest to those who want to 
study more about the Bible. 

“The Danger of Power,” by John 
O. Gross (page 12), will give grist 
for discussion of the place of the 
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Church in today’s world of power 
seekers. Dr. Gross’s analysis is 
timely and penetrating as he com- 
pares our present situation with 
some of those in the Bible. 

How the action of the General 
Conference of 1952 will affect the 
organization and work of the local 
church is discussed by Newman S. 
Cryer, Jr. (page 15). 
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STUDENT 





In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes, following, 
Adult Student for September has 
“A Book to Discuss.” The book is 
Alcoholism or Abstinence, by C. 
Aubrey Hearn (Standard Publish- 


ing Company, 1951; 96 pages; 
$1.50). 
The first article in the issue 


should certainly provoke discus- 
sion. It is in the area of economics 
and Christianity: “We Can Build 
a Backfire,” by Edward J. Meeman, 
editor of the Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar. Mr. Meeman points the way 
to a victory over the tyrannical 
revolution the Communists are 
seeking to carry on throughout the 
world. The “backfire” is, essential- 
ly, profit sharing. This, Mr. Mee- 
man insists, will give workers a 
stake in the business and a real 
incentive, therefore, to develop 
capitalism “to complete its growth, 
to bring it to maturity, to make it 
work, as it is capable of working, 
smoothly and certainly.” Mr. Mee- 
man says, “We start with a re- 
deemed capitalism, but we do not 
stop until we have made it the 
economic system of the kingdom 
of God.” Surely here are ideas 
worth discussing. 

The second article in the issue 
also has discussion possibilities: 
“The Road to Industrial Peace,” by 
Clair M. Cook. He asks the ques- 
tion: “What makes good labor- 
management relations ... ?” and 


tells of a scientific approach to the 
problem by the National Planning 
Association’s committee of experts 
at work on a series of projected 
case studies. This article will be 
timely for discussion in connection 
with Labor Day. 

Under the heading, “An Episco- 
pal Opinion,” this issue of Adult 
Student reprints a section of the 
Episcopal Address to the General 
Conference of 1952. This section 
deals with the church-school liter- 
ature, the work of the Curriculum 
Committee, and the need for ap- 
plying the Christian message to 
“difficult situations arising from 
the tensions of a highly organized 
industrial society.” Some groups 
may find it of interest to discuss 
this feature informally. 


LEARNING 





FOR LIFE 


Many groups will be interested in 
the Learning for Life discussions 
for this month on the theme, 
“Christ and My Job.” Many adults 
feel that their work is unsatisfac- 
tory, and they may welcome a 
chance to evaluate their daily work 
in terms of their Christian experi- 
ence. The student’s material was 
written by Frank D. Slutz, a voca- 
tional counselor and well-known 
writer of curriculum materials for 
Methodist adults. 

Slutz says in part: “No one need 
fear a careful, painstaking, honest, 
thoughtful approach to the choice 
of a vocation; no one need shrink 
from restudying his choice of the 
vocation he has already entered. 
...A vocation should be a call that 
grows out of one’s interests, that 
fits one’s abilities, that meets hu- 
man needs.” 

Next month the Learning for 
Life discussions will be on “The 
People’s Health.” It will be a unit 
on various plans for insurance 
against the expenses of illness. The 
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unit describes several plans. It is 
impartial and does not take a po- 
sition in favor of any one above 
others. 
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Group discussions can be organ- 
ized in many different patterns. 
Successful group thinking, how- 
ever, requires careful planning and 
organization. 

In planning the discussion period, 
be guided by the size of the group, 
its experience in discussion, and 
the amount of time at your dis- 
posal. It would usually be foolish, 
for instance, to set apart four de- 
baters or five panel members in a 
total membership of ten. A crowd 
of fifty or a hundred, on the other 
hand, would make some selection 
almost mandatory. 

Never be afraid to try something 
new. You and your class will learn 
from variety in method. On some 
immediately pressing problem 
(such as the presidential election) 
plan a debate. Or try a “socio- 
drama,” with members of the class 
assuming various roles in the dis- 
cussion and giving the ideas and 
evidence certain persons or groups 
would be likely to offer. Such a 
role-playing technique is proposed 
for the first lesson. 


1. The Recommendation 


Begin this session by having two 
persons, a man and a woman, read 
the parts of Sam and Mary Polites. 
Most of the student’s text in Adult 
Student is dialogue; the rest is 
easily omitted or acted out by the 
participants. 

At the end of the student’s text, 
Sam Polites says, “No, but some- 
how that doesn’t seem _ right, 
either.” Here your actors-dis- 
cussers are on their own. How do 


they answer the question, and 
why? 


A final and positive answer to 
the question, “What would you 
do?” is the stopping place and not 
the starting place for fruitful group 
discussion. First “Sam” and “Mary” 
(or the persons assuming those 
roles) should explore the conse- 
quences of both alternatives upon 
Bob, Sam, Didaskalia College. Sup- 
pose Sam wrote “a general letter, 
not too good and not too bad.” 
Then what? How do you know? 
Suppose he told the Didaskalia 
authorities the whole truth. What 
effect would that have? 

Second, Sam and Mary should 
consider whether there are better 
alternatives. What would happen if 
Sam asked for a personal interview 
with the registrar or dean at Didas- 
kalia? Would a personal letter, ex- 
plaining all the circumstances and 
declaring his confidence in Bob, 
do the job? If not, then what? 
Must Bob attend Didaskalia? How 
about the state university, a public 
junior college, or another private 
college more in need of students? 

When the participants have ex- 
plored the subject as far as their 
insights and available time will 
permit, Sam may conclude his part 
of the discussion, “But after think- 
ing it all over, I believe I'll... .” 
And Mary can chime in with, 
“If I were you, I would .. .” 

Then the leader should sum- 
marize the discussion and let the 
entire group have a voice in an- 
swering questions like these: Have 
those playing the roles of Sam and 
Mary clearly seen the central 
problem? Is this a fair statement: 
“In writing a letter of reeommen- 
dation, must the Christian layman 
tell the bad as well as the good 
about an applicant he wants to 
help?” What makes the decision 
difficult? What are the alterna- 
tives? The probable consequences 
of each? Is there a better course 
of action than either suggested in 
the printed passage? What should 
Sam Polites do? 


2. Peace Meeting 


The discussion in Adult Student 
can be organized along much the 
same lines. Here “Fred” and “Mr. 
Johns” might be joined around the 


discussion table by someone speak- 
ing for the American Legion or 
Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution and, perhaps, a_ strong 
believer in social action by church 
members and_ groups. Possibly 
someone could impersonate a Com- 
munist worker. After the dialogue 
is read, the group around the table 
should all chime in. 

A different approach to the same 
discussion subject would be to 
follow the reading of the dialogue 
with open group discussion in 
which all members combined their 
insights to think through the prob- 
lem. The outline of such a discus- 
sion might look like this: 


(1) What is the central prob- 
lem? Is this, a fair statement: 
“Should those who believe in world 
peace keep away from conferences 
that might be taken over by the 
Communists?” 


(2) Do we all understand what 
the other fellow means when he 
talks about “those who believe in 
world peace” or “conferences that 
might be taken over by the Com- 
munists”? What is this “taking 
over,’ anyway? Explanations or 
examples may be in order. 

(3) What is the basic problem? 
Why is it pressing right now? Is 
peace a bad word? How serious is 
the accusation, “You’re a fellow 
traveler”? Or, “You attended that 
communist-front peace confer- 
ence.” 


(4) What are the alternatives? 
Is the socially conscious young 
adult, deeply interested in world 
peace, facing an either-or choice? 
Could he get together with other 
Christian young adults to prevent 
the Commies from taking over? 
If not successful in this, should 
they withdraw as a group and 
publicize the reasons for their 
withdrawal? 


(5) What is the best solution? 
Can the group agree on a single 
course of action, or are there still 
serious differences of opinion? Do 
not be discouraged if agreement is 
not reached. Discussion is a slow 
process and class or forum periods 
all too short. Be sure to summarize 
before you close. 

—GrEGG PHIFER 








Greatest Bible News 
in 341 Years 


REVISED STANDARD VERSION 
of the Holy Bible 


For 16 years, leading Bible scholars worked on 
this outstanding volume. It is now ready— 
more accurate than any other version . . . and 
far easier to read. A Bible all can read, under- 
stand, and enjoy. 


Based on the most authoritative manuscripts— 
some recently discovered, more ancient than 
any previously known. Written in today’s lan- 
guage, yet the poetic beauty of the King 
James Version is preserved. Order from the 
three handsome editions described below. 


Available in Three Handsome Editions 


BUCKRAM EDITION. Printed 
on Bible paper, size 5%2x8%4 
inches, bound in the finest ma- 
roon buckram with a Sturdite 
spine stamped in genuine 23 
karat gold. The clear, legible 
type has plenty of white space 
between the lines to make it 
easier to read. (TN) ....$6.00 


GENUINE LEATHER EDITION. 
The same page size and easy-to- 
read printing as used in the 
buckram edition—bound _ in 
magnificent black genuine 
leather and stamped in genuine 
23 karat gold. Red-under-gold 
edged pages, ribbon place mark- 
er. (TN) 


TWO-VOLUME OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Matches the large one- 
volume New Testament, size 
5x7 Y2 inches. Has large, readable 
type, set all the way across the 
page. Bound in rich blue cloth. 
Set of two volumes. (TN) $5.00 
One volume New Testament to 
match. (TN) 


On each order of $10 or less, add 15¢ for transportation and handling. 


Add state sales tax, 


if mecessary—none on_ interstate orders. 


The Methodist Publish ing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 
Detroit | 
Pittsburgh 30 


Kansas City 6 


Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
Nashville 2 


Portland 5 Richmond 16 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. 


Dallas 
New York I1 
San Francisco 2 


In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 








